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THE FAMILY LIBRARY, 
LIVES OF BRITISH PHYSICIANS. 

Mr. Murray seems of opinion, with the poet, that “the 
proper study of mankind is man,” for biography forms the leading 
feature of his ‘‘ Family Library.” The fourteenth volume pre- 
sents us with the lives of eighteen of the most eminent physicians 
who have flourished during the last three or four centuries, the 
celebrity obtained in the world being alone the guide of selection. 
When we consider how many divines have secured worldly 
wealth and lasting fame, how many successful practitioners in 
the law have attained the highest honours'of the state, and how 
many volumes have been written concerning them, whilst the 
names of those who have made the most important discoveries in 
the healing art are comparatively unknown, we can have little 
doubt of this volume becoming as popular as any of the series. 
The first life is that of Linacre, an accomplished scholar and phy- 
sician, founder of the Royal College of Physicians in London ; 
the next is Caius, whose name has been made immortally ridi- 
culous by Shakspeare, though he was really an able man, a court 
physician, and president of the college. The subject of the next 
chapter, 

WiiiiaM Harvey, M. D. 

in the language of the volume before us, and from which the fol- 
lowing memoir is extracted, calls up recollections that justly 
place his name in the highest rank of natural philosophers. The 
same services which Newton afterwards rendered to optics and 
astronomy, by his theories of light and gravitation, Harvey con- 
ferred upon anatomy and medicine, by his true doctrine of the 
circulation of the blood. 

A short statement of what is meant by the circulation of the 
blood, will enable us fully to appreciate the value and importance 
of this great discovery. And this may the more easily be done, 
as the apparatus by which it is carried on, is, at this time of day, 
probably the best understood of any part of the animal economy. 

Of the utility of the circulation, every one will be immedi- 
ately aware, when it is mentioned, that one of its chief purposes 
i3 to distribute to every part, every extremity, nook, and corner 
of the body, the nourishment which is received into it, by one 
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aperture :—What enters at the mouth, by means of this function, 
finds its way to the fingers’end. To effect this difficult purpose, 
tivo things arenecessary. Ist. A proper disposition of the blood. 
vessels, which has been not unaptly compared to the laying of the 
water-pipes in a populous city. 2d. The construction of the en. 
gine at the centre, viz. the heart, for driving the blood through 
them. In the case of the conveyance of water, one system of 
pipes is sufficient; but in the living body another system of ves. 
sels is required, to reconvey the blood back to its source. The 
body, therefore, contains two systems of hlood-vessels, called 
arteries and veins. The next thing to be considereil, is the ep. 
gine which works this machinery: for this purpose there is pro. 
vided in the central part of the body a hollow muscle, viz, the 
heart, by the contraction of whose fibres the four cavities of which 
it consists are squeezed together, so as to force out of them any 
fluid they may happen to contain. By the relaxation of the same 
fibres, these cavities are in their turn dilated, and of course pre. 
pared to admit any fluid which may be poured into them. Into 
these cavities are inserted the great trunks, both of the arteries 
which carry out the blood, and of the veins which bring it back. 
The arteries arise from cavities called ventricles; the veins pour 
their contents into cavities denonimated auricles. By the succes. 
sive contractions and dilatations of these several cavities of the 
heart, it has been calculated that all the blood in the body passes 
through the heart about once in four minutes: Consider what an 
affair this is, when we come to very large animals! The aorta 
(which is the name given to the chief artery) of a whale is larger 
in the bore than the main pipe of the water-works at London 
Bridge, and the water roaring in its passage through that pipe 
is inferior in impetus and velocity to the blood gushing from the 
whale’s heart. 

To render this short account more precise, it must be ob- 
served, that with the apparatus mentioned above, two distiact 
circulations are carried on. For besides circulating generally 
through the body, the blood must come somewhere into conti- 
guity with the air, in order to purify it, and change its colour 
from dark to bright red. Hence the heart is, as it were, a double 
organ, having a double office to perform: of its four cavities, two 
are employed to carry on the general circulation, while the re 
maining auricle and ventricle keep up the smaller circulation 
through the lungs, where the blood meets with the atmo 
spheric air. 

Stated in this summary way, nothing seems easier, more ob- 
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vious, or more readily understood, than the physiology of this 
great and important function; but until the time of Harvey it was 
involved in the greatest obscurity, and mixed up with all manner 
of contradictory absurdities. And yet before his day many things 
were made out ; the valves of the veins, for instance, were known; 
the pulmonary circulation was understood ; and several other 
essential points had been established; still the great inference 
had never been drawn. So often are we on the very threshold of 
a discovery, which by some fatality we miss; and when it is at 
length made, have only to express our astonishment that we were 
so marvellously purblind as to overlook it! 

But the early life of Harvey, and the opportunities of his edu- 
cation, led him step by step in the brilliant career of his investi- 
gation, till it was finally crowned with success. 

William Harvey was descended from a respectable family in 
the county of Kent, and was born at Folkstone on the Ist of April, 
1578. He was born in the house described as built of fair stone, 
which, after his death, became the post-house of the town, and 
which Harvey left by will, together with some lands adjoining, to 
Caius College, Cambridge. His younger brother, Eliab, would, 
it is said, have given any money in exchange for it, because it was 
the paternal mansion, and all his brethren had been born there ; 
but the doctor thought that his own memory would be better 
preserved, by leaving it to the college where he had been edu- 
cated; besides, his brother Eliab, who had become a very rich 
merchant, possessed noble seats of his own, and was worth at least 
3000/. per annum. 

At ten years of age, he was sent to the grammar-schoul in 
Canterbury; and having there laid a proper foundation of classi- 
cal learning, was removed to Gonville and Caius College, in 
Cambridge, and admitted as a pensioner in May, 1593. After 
spending about five years at the University, in those academical 
studies which are preparatory to a learned profession, he went 
abroad for the acquisition of medical knowledge, and, travelling 
through France and Germany, fixed himself, in his twenty-third 
year, at Padua. 

The university of this city was then in the height of its repu- 
tation for the study of physic, for which it was principally indebted 
to Fabricius ab Aquapendente, the professor of anatomy, whose 
lectures Harvey attended with the utmost diligence. 

Fabricius taught the existence of valves in all the veins of 
the body; and from that moment his intelligent pupil endea- 
roured to discover the use of these valves. 
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This inquiry was the foundation of his after fame. He tov} 
his doctor’s degree at Padua, in 1602, when he was only twenty. 
four years of age. In the course of the same year he returned t, 
England, and having again graduated at Cambridge, settled in the 
practice of his profession in London. In 1604 he was admitted 2 
candidate of the College of Physicians, and was eleeted felloy 
about three years after. About this time the governors of St, 
Bartholomew’s Hospital made an order, that on the decease of 
Dr. Wilkinson, one of the physicians to that charity, Dr. Harvey 
should succeed him in that office, which event tuok place in the 
following year. But the most important appointment which he 
obtained, was that of reader of the anatomical and surgical lec. 
tures at the College of Physicians in 1615, when he was thirty. 
seven years old. 

He now seriously prosecuted his researches on the circulation 
of the blood, and it was in the course of these lectures that he 
first publicly announced his new doctrines ; but though he taught 
his opinions on this subject viva voce to his auditors, he continued 
assiduously to repeat his experiments, and verify his observa- 
tions, for many years, before he ventured to commit them to the 
press. 

It is not intended to enter into the minute arguments and 
physiological reasonings by which he maintained the truth of his 
doctrine, but it may be mentioned, that while Fabricius ab Aqua. 
pendente had taught him, at Padua, that the use of the valves of 
the veins was to moderate the flow of blood from their trunks 
into their branches, Harvey more rationally and more obviously 
insisted that the valves were intended to facilitate the return of 
the blood to the heart. Tie up a vein, or compress it, as is done 
in the simple operation of venesection, and you see the part of 
the vein at a greater distance from the heart swell and become 
distended ; whereas the contrary happens if you pass a ligature 
round an artery. By this, and other similar reasonings, he 
demonstrated that the heart being excited to contract by the 
stimulus of the blood, that fluid is impelled through the arteries, 
and having served every purpose of secretion and nourishment, 
returns by the veins, to recommence its circulation. Great, how- 
ever, as was the discovery of Harvey, his doctrine was not s0 
complete and perfect in all its parts as it has since been rendered 
by the labours of later physiologists. In two points, his system 
must be acknowledged, even by his greatest admirers, to have 
been defective ; for he does not seem to have been aware of the 
contractile power of the coats of the arteries, nor to have the 
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roughly understood the minute connexion of the veins with the 
arteries. 

Harvey’s work cost him twenty-six years to bring it to matu- 
rity; his discovery was ill received, most persons opposed it, 
others said it was old, very few agreed with him. He had, indeed, 
his admirers ; witness, for example, certain verses which were 
addressed “ ‘To the Incomparable Dr. Harvey, on his Book of the 
Motion of the Heart and Blood,” in which these lines occur :— 

There didst thou trace the blood, and first behold 

What dreams mistaken sages coined of old. 

For till thy Pegasus the fountain brake, 

The crimson blood was but a crimson lake, 

Which first from thee did tyde and motion gaine, 

And veins became its channel, not its chaine. 

With Drake and Ca’ndish hence thy bays are curl'd, 

Fam’d circulator of the lesser world. 
But the epithet czrculator, in its Latin invidious signification 
(quack), was applied to him by many in derision, and his re- 
searches and discoveries were treated by his adversaries wit! 
contempt and reproach. To an intimate friend he himself com- 
plained, that after his book of the circulation came out he fell 
considerably in his practice, and it was believed by the vulgar 
that he was crack-brained: all his contemporary physicians were 
against his opinion, and envied him the fame he was likely to 
acquire by his discovery. That reputation he did, however, 
ultimately enjoy ;—about twenty-five years after the publication 
of his system, it was received in all the universities of the world— 
and Hobbes has observed, that Harvey was the only man perhaps 
who ever lived to see his own doctrines established in his life- 
time. 

He had attained his fiftieth year before he published his 
treatise, which was committed to the press at Frankfort, in 1622. 
His choice of this city for the place of publication is supposed 
to have arisen from its celebrated fairs, by means of which, books 
printed there were rapidly circulated throughout all Germany 
and the greatest part of Europe. 

Some time before this, the reputation of Harvey had recom- 
mended him to the notice of the court, and he had been appointed 
physiciau-extraordinary to King James I; in 1632, he was made 
physician to his successor, Charles I. By his unfortunate royal 
master he was always treated with regard and favour; and the 
attachment to arts and sciences, which formed a conspicuous 
part of the king's character, contributed not a little to promote 
and encourage the pursuits of our philosopher. 
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In 1633 Harvey accompanied Charles to Scotland, and, soon 
after his return, was employed, by the king’s command, in the 
dissection of that extraordinary instance of longevity, Thomas 
Parr. In the civil wars, Harvey, who was attached to the king 
as well by his office as by gratitude and affection, followed the 
fortunes of his master, and was present at the battle of Edge-hill, 
in 1642. He had the charge of the prince (afterwards Charles II.) 
and of the Duke of York, when a cannon ball grazed on the 
ground near him, which made him remove his station. 

At the beginning of the rebellion, his lodgings at Whitehall 
were plundered, and papers containing curious observations on 
dissection disappeared, the loss of which he never ceased to 
lament. In 1645 he was made, by the king’s mandate, Warden 
of Merton College, Oxford, in the room of Dr. Brent, who, in 
compliance with the prevailing party, had left the university and 
taken the covenant. In the following year, events being un- 
favourable to Charles, Brent resumed his office, and Harvey 
returned to London, and lived with his brother Eliab. In 1649 
he is said to have travelled into Italy, having withdrawn from the 
world about this time; but it appears that he retired to a house 
which he possessed at Combe, in Surrey, where he was found, in 
165], by his intimate friend, Dr. Ent, the result of whose visit 
was the publication of Harvey’s second work, called his ‘‘ Exer- 
citations on the Generation of Animals ;”? which had employed 
almost as large a portion of his time as his immortal treatise 
on the circulation of the blood. 

“I found him,” says Ent, “in his retirement not far from 
town, with a sprightly and cheerful countenance, investigating, 
like Democritus, the nature of things. Asking if all were well 
with him—‘ How can that be,’ he replied, ‘ when the state is sv 
agitated with storms, and I myself am yet in the open sea? And, 
indeed,’ added he, ‘ were not my mind solaced by my studies and 
the recollection of the observations I have formerly made, there 
is nothing which should make me desirous of a longer continv- 
ance. But, thus employed, this obscure life, and vacation from 
public cares, which disquiet other minds, is the medicine of 
mine.’ ’’ Ent goes on to relate a philosophical conversation 
between them, that brought on the mention of these papers of 
his, which the public had so long expected. After some modest 
altercation, Harvey brought them all to him, with permission 
tither to publish them immediately, or to suppress them til 
some future time. 

‘I went from him,’? says Dr. Ent, “like another Jason, ii 
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possession of the golden fleece, and when I came home, and 
perused the pieces singly, I was amazed that so vast a treasure 
should have been so long hidden; and that while others with 
great parade exhibit to the public their stale trash, this person 
should seem to make so little account of bis admirable observa- 
tions.” Indeed, no one appears to have possessed, in a greater 
degree than Harvey, that genuine modesty which distinguishes 
the real philosopher from the superficial pretender to science. 
His great discovery was not publicly offered to the world, till 
after many years’ probation among his colleagues at home; and 
the labours of all the latter part of his life would scarcely have 
appeared till after his death, had not the importunities of a friend 
extorted them from him. 

In his seventy-first year he offered to build “a library and a 
repository for simples and rarities, such an one as shall be suite 
able and honourable to the college.”’ The fellows, as may 
readily be supposed, willingly assented to so liberal a proposal, 
and voted the erection of the statue of Harvey, of white marble, 
in the robes of a doctor, to be placed in their hall, with a Latin 
inscription, alluding to the two great works by which he had 
rendered himself immortal, and hailing him as the perpetual 
benefactor of their body ! 

The building was now begun, and finished in the following year, 
when Harvey invited his colleagues to a splendid entertainment ; 
and the doors of the museum being thrown open, the munificent 
old man, in the most benevolent manner, and wishing all pros- 
perity to the republic of medicine, presented at once the mansion 
and all its valuable contents to the college. He then laid down 
the office of professor of anatomy and surgery, which he had 
hitherto held; and was succeeded in that appointment by that 
eminent anatomist, Glisson. 

The building, or Museum of Harvey, as it was called, is de- 
scribed as a noble edifice, of Roman architecture, (of rustic work, 
with Corinthian pilasters,) and consisted of an elegantly-furnished 
convocation room, or parlour, below, and a library, filled with 
choice books and surgical instruments, above ; it was erected in 
the garden of the College of Physicians, (at that time situated in 
Amen Corner,) which was of an irregular form, extending as far 
as the Old Bailey to the west, and towards the south reaching the 
church of St. Martin, Ludgate; and the museum must have 
stood near the spot upon which Stationers’ Hall has since been 
built. On the outside, on the frieze of the edifice, was the fol- 
lowing inscription, in letters three inches long :— 
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Suasu et cura Fran. Prujeani, Prasidis, et 
Edmundi Smith, Elect. Inchoata et Perfecta 
est Hec Fabrica. An. MIQCLIII. (1653.) 


The regulations of a public library in London, establishes 
nearly two centuries ago, however simple in themselves, may 
not be entirely without interest. Besides medical books, the 
museum of Harvey contained treatises on geometry, geography, 
astronomy, music, optics, natural history, and travels. It was tu 
be opened on Fridays, from two till five o’clock, in summer, but 
only till four in the winter season; also, during all meetings of 
the college, and whenever else the custos or librarian being at 
leisure, should choose to he present; but no books were allowed 
to be taken out. 

In 1654, on the resignation of the presidency by Dr. Prujeau, 
the college appointed Harvey, in his absence, to succced him, 
and proroguing the meeting to the next day, deputed two of the 
elects, Dr. Alston and Dr. Hamey, to acquaint him with this 
resolution. Harvey then came, and in a handsome speech, re- 
turned them thanks for the honour they had done him, but de- 
clined the office*, on account of his age and infirmities; at the 
same time recommending the re-election of their former presi- 
cent, which was unanimously complied with. He still, however, 
frequented the meetings of the college. His attachment to that 
body was shown yet more conspicuously in 1656; when, at the 
first anniversary feast, instituted by himself, he gave up his 
paternal estate of 56/. per annum, in perpetuity, to their use. 
The particular purposes of this donation were the institution of 
an annual feast, at which a Latin oration should be spoken in 
commemoration of the benefactors of the college, a gratuity for 
the orator, and a provision for the keeper of his library and 
museum. All this attention to perpetuate a spirit of concord 
and social friendship among his brethren, was in full accordance 
with Harvey’s benevolent and liberal sentiments. 

For two years longer he supported, with difficulty, the burden 
of age and infirmities, and died on the 3d of June, 1657. Whieu 
seized with his mortal illness, he knew it was all over with him, 
and sent for his nephews, among whom he began to distribute 
some little presents: to one he gave the minute watcht with 
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hye He is, however, generally represented, both in his portraits and 1 
his bust, as wearing the robes of office of the President of the College. 
t From a remark made by Harvey incidentally, in relating one of his 
experiments, it would seem, that in bis day, for all computations less than 
& minute there was no very definite measure of time. Speaking of the 
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which he had made his experiments; to another, a different 
token, and so on; and made signs (for being seized with the dead 
palsy, as his biographer expresses it, in his tongue, he could not 
speak,) to Sambroke, his apothecary, in Blackfriars, to let him 
blood in the tongue: but it did no good. He was not interred 
till the 26th, when his funeral appears to have been on a scale of 
unusual magnificence. 

In his person he was very small in stature, round faced, of 
an olive complexion, with small, round, black eyes, full of spirit, 
and hair black as a raven, till within twenty years of his death, 
when it became quite white. He is represented to have been, 
like the rest of his brothers, very choleric in his temper, and in 
his younger days to have worn a dagger, which he would be apt 
to draw upon slight occasions. But when he grew up to man- 
hood, and during his long life, he had the character of being can- 
did, cheerful, upright—living on terms of great harmony with 
his friends and brethren, showing no spirit of rivalry or hostility. 
He was as little disposed by nature to detract from the merits of 
others, as to make an ostentatious display of his own. The 
many antagonists whom his renown and the novelty of his opi- 
nions excited, were in general treated with modest and temperate 
language, frequently very «different from their own, and while he 
refuted their arguments, be decorated them with all due praises. 

He was a great martyr to the gout, and his method of treating 


himself was as follows :—He would sit with his legs bare, even if 


it were frosty weather, on the leads of Cockaine House, where he 
lived for some time with his brother Eliab, or put them into a 
pail of water, till he was almost dead with cold, and then he 
would betake himself to his stove, and so it was doue. He was 
troubled with insomnolency, and would then get up and walk 
about his chamber in his shirt, till he was pretty cool, or even 
till he began to shiver, when he would return to bed and fall into 
a sleep. 

He and his brother, who was a Turkey merchant, drank coffee, 
before coftee-houses came into fashion in London. His visits to 
his patients he made on horseback with a foot cloth, his man 
following on foot, in the same way in which the judges were 
then accustomed to ride to Westminster Hall. 

Every one will naturally wish to know what sort of practitioner 
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effect of warmth upon an incubated egg, on the fourth day, he says, 


wa Upon laying my finger warm upon it for the space of only twenty pulses.” 
Exercitatio, 17. 
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so eminent a physiologist was, and in what esteem he was held as 
a physician by his contemporaries. It appears that he died 
worth 20,0007. a sum not very considerable, when we reflect that 
he must have been at least fifty years in practice, and was besides 
a court physician. One who, living with him on terms of inti. 
macy, ought to have known the truth, has asserted that he was 
acquainted with several practitioners who would not give three. 
pence for one of his bills; that his prescriptions were so compli. 
cated*, that it was difficult to make out what he aimed at—that 
he was no chemist, and that generally his Therapeutique was not 
admired. 

It is probable that Harvey was too much occupied in the pur. 
suit of knowledge, too intent upon making discoveries in the 
world of science, to have cultivated the habit of quickly discri- 
minating ordinary diseases, or to have become very expert ani 
ready in the employment of the resources and expedients of the 
practical art of medicine. That his business declined after the 
publication of his doctrine of the circulation of the blood, he 
himself complained of, aud ascribed to the opposition and 
jealousy of his rivals; but it is more likely that the habits of 
abstract speculation in which he now began to indulge caused 
him to neglect the usual arts of gaining the confidence of the 
public, which if a physician once possess, he needs not the coun- 
tenance, and may boldly set at defiance the envy, of his profes- 
sional brethren. The example of Harvey may be regarded, 
therefore, as a splendid illustration of the truth of the opinion of 
a late celebrated physician, as declared in his posthumous work— 


ne 





* The prescriptions of Harvey must have been multifarious indeed, in 
their combination, to have deserved this sarcasm, for the fashion of those 
days was to give very complex remedies. Perhaps the moderns err in the 
other extreme, and affect too much simplicity, since it must be known to 
every physician of experience that a combination of similar remedies will 
produce a more certain, speedy, and considerable effect, than an equal 
dose of any one, even of the most powerful, of the drugs, that enter into 
the prescription ; and this is in accordance with that universal maxim iu 
cookery, never to employ one spice if more can be procured. ‘The very curious 
prescriptions ordered tor his majesty Charles II. on his death bed, are 
preserved in the library of the Society of Antiquaries, but they are more 
remarkable for the multiplicity of the signatures attached to them, that 
for the variety of their composition ; they are signed by no less than sit- 
teen doctors; the name of Charles Scarburgh (a young physician whom 
Harvey patronized during his stay at Oxford,) standing the first of this 
large consultation, which is, with great propriety, denominated Medicorun 
Chorus. According to court etiquette, the names of all the subscribing 
doctors are written at full length, and not, as in ordinary circumstances, 
indicated by their initials only.” 
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“That the most successful treatment of patients depends upon 
the exertion of sagacity, or good common sense, guided bya 
competent professional knowledge.”’ If anatomy alone were suf- 
ficient to make a great physician, who ever could have been put 
in competition with Harvey ? 

It is strange that those who take charge of the health of others 
should so generally be themselves unhealthy. Harvey was ‘a 
great martyr to the gout.” Sydenham was “a great sufferer 
from a complication of disorders.”” Caius, who died in his sixty- 
third year, “ attempted tosustain his decaying frame by reverting 
to the food of infancy’’—sucking woman’s wilk. Radcliffe died 
at sixtyefive, ‘a victim to the fury of the gout.” Pringle hoped 
“to derive advantage from a journey to Scotland,’”’ in which he 
did net succeed. Fothergill died of a painful disorder, “ which 
no art could remove.” Warren died of erysipelas of the head. 
But we need not lengthen the list. 

The volume is full of interest, but we cannot say much for the 
embellishments. 





CANZONET. 
OH, COME TO ME! 
W uen starry eyes through tears above thee 
Fondly beam, like eyes that love thee— 
When Evening whispers through the grove, 
Softly as even the sigh of love ; 
Oh, come to me! 


When twilight sleeps upon the hill, 
When all, save beating hearts, is still— 
When thy own bosom owns the power 
Of Passion’s loneliest, holiest hour ; 
Oh, come to me! Cuarces M. 





THE FIRST DEATH OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


They loved thee passing well ; thou wert a beam 
Of pleasant beauty on this stormy sea, 
With just so much of mirth as might redeem 
Man from the musings of his misery. —T'’. K. Hervey 
Is the wreath of vernal flowers unbound ? 
Are the violets left to die ? 
Oh, why is this? the birds have sung 
Their praises to the sky. 
And the turf by gentle feet is pressed, 
Where falls the sunny gleam ; 
They seek the linnet’s woodland nest 
In the trees that fringe the stream. 
But, oh, from all that merry band 
One joyous child has fled ; 
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THE FIRST DEATH OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


And mournfully his parents stand 
Around their idol’s bed. 

And many a crystal tear hath gushed, 
And many a vow been given ; 

But his eyes are closed, his lips are hushed, 
And his spirit is in heaven! 

They may scatter rose-leaves on the sward 
Which shall clasp their dreamless boy ; 

And there perchance the summer-bird 
Will hail the morn with joy. 

But sweeter tones than e’er it sung, 
Shall haunt them many a night; 

When the stars around their dreams are hung 
In shapes of silver light. 

There are sad thoughts within the mind, 
And sadder feelings now ; 

And mournfully the heart bath pined 
For bliss it ne’er must know. 


The first—the loveliest of the home 
Has closed his azure eye ; 

Oh, ne’er did tempest darker come 
O’er summer's glowing sky. 

His rosy mates will speak of him 
When they chase the sybil bee ; 

And how his fairy boat would swim 
In the stream beneath the tree. 


And entwined unto their memories 
Shall his treasured name remain ; 
Away—or far on distant seas, 
What spell shall break the chain ! 
Then, let the first, the loveliest child, 
To its solitude be given ; 
And deem that God hath reconciled 
The offering unto heaven. R, Avevstive. 





SCOTCH SONG, 


Wi’ my dear cottage maid where’s the lass can compare, 
In the charms or o’ person or mind ? 

She's blithe as she’s pure, an’ she’s artless as fair, 
An’ what’s mair, nae lesa luvely than kind. 

I adore her, ’tis true, for her bonny eye’s blue, 
Whose glances sincerity speak, 

An’ I love the dear rose, that its blushing charm throws 
O’er her health and content-breathing cheek. 


Let your courtly dames boast o’ their rich jewel’d guise, 
An’ their soft robes sae costly an’ rare— 
My love’s richer gems are her ain sparklin’ eyes, 
An’ her soft gear her ain silken hair. 
Let them boast o° their wealth, she is richer in health, 
In contentment an’ innocent glee ; 
An’ her lips, sae sincere, hae acknowledged me dear — 
Then my Jessie’s the lassie for me ! Cuarces M. 
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REMEMBRANCES OF AN OLD SOLDIER.—NO, II. 
ROSE D’AMOUR. 

Ir is a great disadvantage to a cavalry regiment to be scattered 
up and down in country quarters, with here a troop and there 
another troop, nay, perhaps even divided into half troops, and the 
head-quarters far distant from these divisions and subdivisions of 
the corps. Inu the first instance, it inconveniences all those who 
have to repair from the out-quarters to the central point; it tends 
to relax the discipline, and thus injures the men and horses, and 
it puts both under separate and diversified commands, more or 
less indulgent or strict, particular or relaxed in duty; and, what 
is worst of all, it promotes idleness and ennui in the younger 
officers, to whom the small town or village cantonment is odious, 
and who, for want of something better to do, divide their time 
betwixt the sports of the field and looking out for amatory 
adventure ; and as, unfortunately, the sporting season has its 
vacation, and there are many blank days even in the most active 
period, the latter eccupies a huge proportion of a dandy sub’s, or 
young captain’s, hours: these are in constant search of the belles 
of the neighbourhood, who may be generally appropriately called 
the church-bells, since it is often there that they are sought, 
found, and got acquainted with. Well it would be if the scene 
ended where it began. As nobility is not always resident near 
these military out-quarters, the next, esquire’s daughters, toge- 
ther with those of the parson, the doctor, (as he is comprehen- 
sively called,) and the village lawyer, are the first objects in view. 
The esyuire may be a sportsman, and get acquainted with the 
heroes of the fighting field in the less perilous one of the chase, 
and on his manor; but he may also be a cold, distant being, to 
whom a soldier is not particuiarly welcome ; and, intrenched in 
self-importance and cold independence, no entry may present 
itself to his castle, hall, or other mansion. ‘The professional men 
are easier of access, and with these the man of war may come in 
immediate collision; and if agreeable girls form his family, no 
time is lost in engaging him and the fair ones by every possible 
engaging device: nor was any one let slip by our officers imme- 
diately on their being quartered at ——, where one troop was 
stationed, whilst another half troop was under my command not 
far distant. 

Our little mess consisted of the captain commanding the out- 
quarter (a proud distinction for a young military man) and his two 
subalterns, together with myself. The lieutenant and cornet 
were both men of fortune, the one very good-looking, and the other 
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very plain; but what Nature had stinted the latter in was made 
up by the lavish favours of the capricious goddess. He was heir 
to an immense property, his comrade only having about 10001, per 
annum. They were both sons of commoners; the man of mode. 
rate fortune of very old family, the rich youth descended froin a 
financial stock. The captain was rather limited in his means, but 
of very handsome person, talented, atravelled man, and highly 
accomplished ; he stood within one of a title, and had aristocra. 
tical interest to push him on in his profession. The triumvirate 
was almost inseparable, and paraded in all directions, casting 
their net for conquests, or rather for the passa tempo of flirta- 
tions, trusting to whatever might be the consequence—the issue 
we may not say. 

Now the belles of the vicinity consisted of the surgeon’s two 
ugly daughters, and the clergyman’s three good-looking ones. The 
first, and least attractive, was a classic and a complete blue-stock- 
ing; the second, a fascinating little coquette ; the third, an inani- 
mate beauty. The lawyer had married off his girls, and there 
was only a cousin of the clergyman’s, who formed the sixth in all 
village dances and other parties; it is of her that we shall have 
hereafter most particularly to speak. 

The military had not long arrived when the female progeny of 
divinity and physic began to set their caps at the beaux: the 
latter had no chance, neither had the blue-stocking (she was too 
clever for them); but the plain subaltern had many golden 
charms for the coquette, whilst the sweet rustic maid directed all 
the powers of gentle attraction to captivate the handsome cornet. 
The captain looked on them all with elegant well-bred indiffer- 
ence, which, however, was soon destined to be changed intoa 
devotion to one fair object, the beloved of all the country round, 
and who made her appearance at an evening party and dance at 
her cousin’s, the clergyman’s, who gave this let off, with great 
previous preparations, in return for being handsomely treated at 
the quartetto mess, and with a view of showing off his daughters 
to the best advantage. 

Rosa Sydney was, of course, invited to this entertainment ; her 
gentle disposition, her unenvious and unconscious beauty, the 
affection of her uncle, and, above all, the retiring modesty of her 
manners, ensured her a welcome every where, and made her less 
dreaded as a rival than she otherwise would have been. Her 
person was lovely, formed in Nature’s softest and gentlest 
mould ; her smile was all benignity ; her varying complexion, in 
which the rose and lily seemed struggling for the mastery, Was 
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truly captivating. There was, above all, a sweet gracefulness, 
and a lovesinspiring look of gladness, to which pen and pencil 
can give no expression; nor was the mild blue eye and snow- 
white forehead less indicative of external beauty, than the 
motions of her kind heart and placid mind were probative of 
female intellectual perfection ; the heart being the warm agent 
of a noble and generous soul, the widow and the orphan, the 
old and infirm, the sorrowful and suffering of every description, 
experienced her humble unwearied benevolence ; her very voice 
seemed to lull care to rest, and to encourage faint hope by its 
dulcet and cheering tone. 

Rosa was herself an orphan: her brave father was killed in 
action at an early period of her life—excessive grief had doomed 
her other parent to an early and quickly succeeding grave. This 
circumstance shed a pensive expression over Rosa’s features, but 
which were gilded by a smile of resignation, and embellished by 
an unalterable look of kindness and courtesy. Her father never 
having attained a higher rank than that of a lieutenant, and her 
mother having had a very small portion, her means would have 
been scanty indeed, had it not been for an old maiden aunt with 
whom she lived, and who had educated her in the very best style, 
on which, however, her natural modesty forbad her to presume 
in the smallest degree. In addition to an elegant education, her 
relative allowed her handsomely, and enabled her to dress with 
taste and a degree of expense, for she was the prop of the old 
lady’s life, the star of her hemisphere, the pride of her heart; 
nor did she bestow her fondness on one who was ungrateful. 
Rosa returned her affection with every demonstration of dutiful 
sincerity ; ina word, she was the joy of every circle, an honour 
and an ornament to the country which gave her birth. The very 
moment that she made her entrée at the curate’s, every eye fell 
upon her, all hearts glowed with admiring preference, and there 
Was a strong struggle of rivalry betwixt the accomplished captain 
and his comely subaltern, the former of whom bestowed on her 
the title of Rose d’Amour at first sight, which she retained ever 
after. 

Rosa’s mind was above the ordinary cast of young recluses, 
who borrow their romantic ideas from the high colouring of 
amnatory novels ; mere personal attractions had no captivation for 
her, unless accompanied by intellect and amiability ; and as the 
beau capitaine was a complete master of arts, he distanced the 
subaltern almost at first starting. Practised in the arts of seduc- 
tion, he had acquired an artificial appearance of gentleness and 
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humility; hs voice was soft and harmonious, his person gracefyj 
and pliable, his attentions delicate and assiduous ; he could sigh, 
and seem to suffer, to a charmer, and his watchful eye was neve; 
off the object which excited his passions, and awakened his 
powers of fascination. At the evening party he appeared devoted, 
at first sight, to Rosa, and his subsequent attentions were un. 
wearied, respectful, and exclusive. He very soon requested per. 
mission to visit her, made honourable proposals through her aunt, 
and was daily her companion, and the inseparable attendant on her 
in her morning walks and rides. He presented her with a beau- 
tiful Spanish horse, and raised the envy of the village circle, both 
male and female, for having borne off the prize of beauty, and for 
having neglected all others for the goddess of his idolairy. The 
approaching marriage was the constant theme of conversation, 
but the period was put off from time to time, on one pretext or 
another, until at length the delay created wonder and suspicion. 

One morning the constant couple returned not from their usual 
excursion on horseback, so that the greatest distress and anxiety 
prevailed in the neighbourhood. The worthy aunt was in a state 
bordering on frenzy, but her apprehensions and those of her 
acquaintances were calmed by the receipt of a letter, two days 
afterwards, stating that the fugitives were on their road to Gretna 
Green, to be married privately, and that the greatest secrecy must 
be observed, as it would ruin the captain’s prospects if his union 
with an untitled lady not possessing a large fortune was disco- 
vered. The letter ended with “ we will write from Scotland,” 
and was signed by both; the signature of Rosa bearing the im- 
pression of a trepidating hand. 

The captain, it must be observed, had obtained leave of absence 
for three months, a circumstance which was discovered from the 
researches of Rosa’s aunt. She was therefore not only doubtful, 
but uneasy to know whether he would return to his late quarters, 
or prolong his leave, for it would be both difficult and dishonour- 
able to conceal his marriage from his brother officers if Rosa 
returned with him to the regiment. Day followed day, and week 
succeeded week, yet no letter from Scotland. Before the expi- 
ration of his leave, he effected an exchange on half-pay; but 
still no tidings from the lost Rosa. It was artfully given out that 
the captain and his lady were gone abroad, which report was 
circulated by letters addressed to his brother officers. ‘This news, 
however, turned out to be false; the poor aunt was convinced 
that all was not right, and at last an officious tongue informed 
her that Rosa was not married, but was living with her lover at 
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a cottage in the environs of the metropolis. This was a death- 
blow to the poor old lady; it broke her heart, and she died 
soon after. 

It appears that the seducer of this lovely girl had repeatedly 
reiterated his promises of marriage, and always held aut the ulti- 
mate prospect of its taking place ; but contrived, by indescribable 
persuasions and divers artifices, to surprize her innocence, and to 
obtain the sacrifice of her virtue. As time passed on, Rosa pined 
and drooped in spirit ; and in proportion to the retreat of hopes, 
the agitations of fear and the stings of remorse lacerated her 
bleeding bosom. Her lover endeavoured, by affectivnate atten- 
tions and assiduities, by presents and a splendid existence, as far 
as luxury could go, to calm her agitation, but she was not born 
for triumphant vice, for splendid immorality ; Nature had formed 
her pure as the mountain snow, unviolated by human touch ; and 
to the delirium of boundless affection, and the heartless thirsting 
for her ruin, her fall alone was attributable; a fall the more 
precipitate and fatal, because Virtue, until then the most exalted, 
was thus prostrated before the guilty shrine of Passion. The 
glittering trappings of vanity sparkled not in her eye, the lustre 
of the proffered jewel wanted the stamp of honour to look bright 
in her sight; Pleasure was unmasked, and was a hideous phantom 
in her view; dainties and delicacies lost all zest with one who had 
no enjoyment in the life which she thus had sacrificed ; the proud 
current of her indignant blood rebelled against her state: she 
was not made to be any man’s mistress, and she would not have 
disgraced the greatest eminence to which rank and fortune could 
have conducted her. 

The first time I saw her, she was like a beam of light irradi- 
ating all around it, looked up to with that kind of admiration 
which arises from a sort of fond emotion. She had a counte- 
nance which might have turned aside the assassin’s steel— 

An eye that might have pleaded— 

And shall it plead in vain? 
She was the opening rose, spreading sweets around it, and blooming 
in the luxuriancy of promised beauty and fragrance, grateful to the 
sight, and leaving the sweet odour of remembrance on the be- 
holder, after the first gentle, yet lasting, impression which the 
luterest that she created fixed on the mind. She stood alone, 
unrivalled, fairest of the fair, free, firm, and immaculate. 

The next time I saw her she was leaning on her seducer’s arm, 
inhaling the sea-breeze in a certain coast town. The rose had 
faded on her cheek, the fire and fascination of her eye were 
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flown, her form had decayed, and her lip had forgotten to smile ; 
the seal of self-accusation seemed to have closed those ruby 
portals which were wont to give utterance to the sounds of cheer. 
fulness and kindness, and to display pearls transcending the richest 
that the creative hand of Nature ever fabricated ; her glossy hair, 
which used to undulate and play about in ringlets on her alabaster 
forehead, was simply divided and plaited on this lovely tablet, 
like the unengraven marble, whose unassuming form speaks 
volumes, and seems to say, “ Death dwells within, let oblivion 
follow.” Yes, Rosa, dear Rosa, will be forgotten; she first for. 
got herself, but mental oblivion spared her not yet. 

I fled at her approach, fearful of further alarming this stricken 
deer. Her respiration was thick and uneasy ; a hectic flush came 
and went on her downy cheek; the least exercise wearied her, 
and she was repeatedly obliged to stop and pant for breath. 
Her lover viewed her with affliction, interest, and disquietude; 4 
crimson blush often covered his manly cheek, and his eve met 
alternately her faded charms and the earth beneath them, now in 
sad proximity. He appeared as if he addressed many terms of 
endearment to her, in return for which she raised her dejected 
eyelid, and looked on him as if those declining orbs of light would 
say, ‘* You have betrayed me, yet I love you ; you have murdered 
me and mine, yet 1 forgive you. I go, yet my fond accusing 
spirit will linger with you.” He now brushed the cold perspira- 
tion from her brow with a cambrie handkerchief, and led her toa 
carriage, which conveyed them to a handsome ready-furnished 
house on the margin of the sea. ¥ 

The sequel of her history runs thus:—She rapidly grew worse, 
the small remnant of motive power deserted her altogether; 
she was no longer enabled to breathe the free air on foot, nor in 
a carriage. From the confinement of her chamber, that of her 
consignment to her last bed soon followed ; all chance of reco- 
very was past, and the physicians made the mournful announce- 
ment to her destroyer. In this awful moment he sent for a 
clergyman, had the nuptial ceremony performed on that couch 
which was at once to be the hymeneal altar, and the seat of life’s 
lastrepose. The introduction of the minister rallied her departed 
spirits; she struggled to raise up her head, and heard the con- 
clusion of those rites which the church has instituted for wedlock. 
Quickly after she sunk back, and was wholly motionless.— 
Grasping her moist palm, the husband of a moment exclaimed, 
‘Rosa, my heart’s treasure! Rosa, my wife!’? The sound 
revived her, Looking wistfully, she again strove to raise her 
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head, but in vain; the tide of life was ebbing fast. « Speak,” 
again cried the self-condemned seducer, “ speak, my own Rosa, 
do you forgive me 2”? As the taper plays for a second, and darts 
a glimmer upwards, previous to its. total extinction, the eye of 
Rosa opened again in a dying smile : closing her palm (still grow- 
ing colder) on his, and bending her final glance of fondness on 
him, she pointed to the ring with the fore-finger of the other 
hand, and expired without a groan. 

The husband, he who had too late performed a retributive act 
of justice by becoming such, cast himself across the body of 
departed beauty and worth, and was with difficulty dragged from 
it, ina state of mind which no language can describe. At length 
his tears fell in a deluge, but ah! they were of no avail. It 
might be said, in this instance, in the mild and feeling language 
of a departed woman, highly talented and romantic— 

Thy tears shall fall upon my grave, 
They still way bless—they cannot save. 

She is gone! The world will forget her, but she never will be 

erased from the remembrances of 
AN OLD Sovpigr. 





THE WANDERER, 


| wave inhaled the balmy breath of flowers that blooming lie, 

In full and ripened charms, beneath a cloudless eastern sky. 

‘Mid clustering vines, in orange groves, I've passed the noon-tide hours, 
I've heard the wild birds sing their loves, sporting ’mid citron bowers. 


Through many a proud and stately dome, on many a glittering spire, 
My footsteps have been fain to roam, mine eyes awhile t’ admire ; 
Yet while I gazed, *twas with a sigh, for well I knew they were 
The abode of blood-stained tyranny, of envy, and of care. 


The traveller in the desert wild, when healthful springs appear, 
The loving, loved, long parted child, to hail his parents dear, 
With fullest rapture glows, but not like that which beamed on me, 
When | descried the mountain spot of my nativity ! 


The proud tall cliffs of Albyn rose like heaven upon my sight, 

A bulwark from invading foes, an emblem of her might ; 

Her vessels sported on the foam, like ‘‘ ladies of the sea,”’ 

How like the land they call their home! how beautiful and free ! 


Farewell, farewell, each softer clime, where only man is vile,— 

Your ‘‘ sunny skies that kindle crime,”* no more on me shall smile— 

Hail to thee, England, hail! the wave no more from thee shall part, 

Land of the beautiful aad brave! home of the wanderer’s heart ! 
Cuarizs M. 





——$—$ ee 


* A singular opinion of the as singular Alfieri. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCHES.—NO. VII. 
THE MISE OF LEWES. 

Durine the troubles that resulted from the misconduct oj 
King Henry III. whose weakness and incapacity for government 
were rendered more dangerous by his ill-judged liberality ang 
partiality for foreigners, the executive authority had fallen into 
the hands of twenty-four barons, at the head of whom was Simon 
de Montford, Earl of Leicester. 

This ambitious and intriguing nobleman, who had married 
Henry’s sister, and had been supported in his views of aggran- 
dizement by the unsuspecting monarch, was the first to take 
advantage of Henry’s misconduct. In the hope of wresting the 
sceptre from the weak and irresolute hand that held it, he had 
been the first to take up arms; and having, by the exertion of 
equal talents and intrigue, acquired an ascendency among the 
barons, against whom he had been previously supported by the 
too partial master whose interests he now betrayed, he had 
procured himself to be placed at the head of the supreme junto 
to which the executive power was, by the treaty of Oxford, 
transferred. 

The first acts of this new administration hore a specious 
appearance. Various salutary regulations were adopted, and 
some grievances redressed. It soon however appeared, that the 
great object of Leicester and his associates was not so much the 
happiness of the nation, as the extension of their own usurped 
authority. Unmindful of their engagements to the king and to 
the people, they withheld from the former the supply which they 
had promised him ; while, instead of pursuing the popular course 
which they had begun, they oppressed the latter with grievous 
innovations, thus evincing their intention of subjecting for ever 
the sovereign and the nation to the arbitrary dictates of a narrow 
and tyrannic aristocracy. 

The barons displaced all the chief officers of the crown, and 
advanced in their room themselves or their adherents. The 
government of all the royal castles was put into the hands of 
their creatures; even the offices of the king’s household were 
disposed of at their pleasure. In a word, the entire power of 
the state was usurped by this self-constituted oligarchy, and con- 
verted to its arbitrary purposes. 

By these innovations the minds of the people were wrought up 
to a pitch of fearful expectation. Resistance was, however, im- 
possible, and even complaint was hazardous. During three years 
the supreme power was thus despotically enjoyed, to the aggran- 
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jizement of the barons, and the great dissatisfaction of the 
people, whose murmurs at length induced the king to apply to 
the pontiff fer absolution from the oath he had taken to observe 
the regulations of Oxford. 

Though the provisions of the treaty had first been violated by 
his enemies, Prince Edward, the king's eldest son, fur a lony 
period, refused to avail himself of this license. 

The scrupulous fidelity of this young and virtuous prince 
obtained him the confidence of the people, and eventually proved 
of more utility to his cause than any temporary advantage he 
could have derived from the liberation of the pontiff from a 
promise which had been imposed on him by restraint. 

The king and his adherents were, however, less scrupulous. 
Seconded by the wishes of the people, they soon acquired a power 
which enabled them to compel the barons to submit their differ- 
ences to the arbitration of the King of France. The equitable 
sentence of this wise and virtuous prince was no sooner known in 
England, than the ambitious Leicester prevailed on his partizans 
to reject it, and to have recourse to arms, as the only means of 
procuring to themselves advantageous conditions. The king and 
the prince, thus compelled by the assaults of the barons to pre- 
pare for their defence, summoned their adherents from all 
quarters of the kingdom, and soon composed a force which 
enabled them to meet their opponents in the field. Both armies 
came to action near the town of Lewes, in Sussex: the battle 
terminated in the capture of King Henry and his brother, the 
King of the Romans. 

Prince Edward and his cousin, Henry d’Allmaine, who had 
been victorious against the Londoners, on the stipulation of 
Leicester for an exchange of prisoners, surrendered themselves 
into his hands in lieu of the two kings, and were sent, under a 
strong guard, to Dover Castle. 

This extraordinary agreement was known by the name with 
which we have headed our sketch, and ‘‘ The Mise of Lewes” 
for some time confirmed to the earl the most absolute power. 

Leicester still detained the king a prisoner, using his name as 
authority for the most illegal and oppressive acts. During two 
years the active and energetic mind of young Edward languished 
in continement, when Leicester, finding his power seriously 
diminished by the secession of the Earl of Gloucester and other 
barons, resolved on a stroke of policy which, without detriment 
'o his power, might augment his popularity. He produced 
Prince Edward before the barons in Westminster Hall, and 
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declared him free; still, however, surrounding him with }j: 
emissaries, and guarding him, as a prisoner at large, with the 
strictest care. 

Having thus obtained the credit of a scrupulous performance 
of the treaty of Lewes, he bent his course into Wales, for the 
purpose of compelling Gloucester and the seceders to submit to 
his authority; carrying with him both Edward and his father. 

The period of our tale commences with the arrival of Leicester’: 
army at Hereford, on the eve of the fair of All-hallows. 

* 7 * *% 

« Rare doings to-morrow, Master Robin Hobbler, rare doings, 
Itrow! Those flashing gallants who have just entered the town, 
seem likely to make a merry addition to our All hallows fair, 
Thou hadst need broach thy best ale and sherris-sack, old boy; 
not to mention the prime burgundy. These soldiers, to judge by 
their outsides of silk and gold, look as if nought but right 
genuine and approved good liquors will go down with them ; and, 
sooth to say, thy cellar knows no lack of either. I expecta 
double tankard of toast-and-ale to-night, for prophesying thee 
roaring trade to-morrow.” 

As the speaker ceased, he took possession of the tub-like arn. 
chair by the fire-side, which seemed to have been left vacant for 
him, and received from the hand of mine host of the Golden 
Lion, who had greeted him with a grin bordering half way 
between familiarity and respect, the tankard of spiced ale, which 
seemed to have been awaiting his arrival. 

There needed not the bald head peeping from the grey cowl, nor 
the well-thumbed rosary around the waist, to indicate the rank 
and calling of this favoured guest of Boniface ; for 


The best of the cheer and the seat by the fire, 
The undenied right of the bare footed friar, 


sufficiently declared Father Matthew to be one of the order ot 
wandering mendicants, whose vow of poverty releases them from 
the many restraints imposed on the more dignified religiou: 
orders. Father Matthew was certainly, as far as related to the 
mean and tattered condition of his coarse garb, a most orthodox 
member of his fraternity. In common, however, with maby 
other brethren of his order, his rosy cheeks and “ fair round 
belly” betrayed little sympathy with the rules of poverty ant 
abstinence enjoined him. 

As the friar seated himself in his huge chair, which, <6 with its 
massy frame and cumbrous cushions,” would have shamed half- 
a-dozen degenerate fauteuils, he surveyed the company, greeting 
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with a nod of recognition, or a playful salutation, those who were 
known to him, and honouring with a benevolent smile the nume- 
rous strangers. 

The guests were disposed in rows on each side of two ponderous 
oak benches, which extended the whole length of the only public 
room in the Golden Lion, and were regaling themselves with 
various potables suited to their palates or their purses, from 
gascogny and malmsey, through the gradations of sherris sack 
and mead, to double and single ale. There was one good thing, 
however—conversation, a participation of which was denied 
to none. 

Many and various were the topics discussed, and Father 
Matthew, who seemed, by common consent, president of the 
assembly, was equally conversant with all. The skill and ‘ clerk- 
ship”? with which, at the request of our host, he expounded the 
origin of the Saint’s day of which the fair was commemorative, 
(and be it remembered, for the twentieth time, though the 
memory of Boniface had as often proved treacherous,) did not 
incapacitate Father Matthew from joining in the topics of con- 
versation more familiar to his auditors. ‘The state of the season, 
the price of commodities, the merits of cattle, the prospects of 
the approaching fair, were all subjects 

Familiar in his mouth 
As household words. 
Nay, even the merry tale and song, far from sustaining any 
check from his presence, derived fresh charms from his really 
superior musical powers, and his benevolent smile “that did 
beget occasion for his wit.” 

Among the company were two strangers, who, to the marvel of 
our good friar, imbibed the best produce of Gascogny, without 
becoming inspired with a fondness for the sound of their own 
voices. There was something in the countenance of the elder of 
the strangers, a stout personage, wrapped in the ample folds of 
a horseman’s cloak, that spoke of bon-homme, an unerring attrac- 
tion to the regards of Father Matthew. The stranger, however, 
was not disposed to be communicative—“ his bearing gave his 
face the Jie ;” and the friar could learn little more from him than 
that he was a trader in horses, and had brought a considerable 
stock for sale at the approaching fair. 

“‘ The arrival of the Earl of Leicester will, I trow, enable thee 
to dispose of thy beasts to advantage,” said Father Matthew. 

“‘ Probably so,” quietly rejoined the stranger. 

“ At all events,’ continued the persevering friar, “ King Henry 
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and his friends will be anxious to procure such horses ag 1; 
outstrip their gaolers, should chance of escape be offered then,» 

«Nay, Father Matthew,” interrupted our provident host 
observing some soldiers at the door, “thou dost not think oy, 
friend there would hazard angering the noble Leicester, by havin, 
dealings with his enemies.” 

«Marry, would he not!” rejoined the friar; ‘he'll take th: 
offer, I guess, of the fairest bidder.” 

What the horse-dealer thought of this colloquy, or whethe; 
he thought of it at all, we know not. By his attitude, he seeme: 
to be giving little heed to the loquacious Father Matthew; for, 
leaning his head on the bench, he appeared to be courting sluw. 
ber, which, from the brawling of the various revellers, woul) 
have seemed impossible, had not the eloquent noses of several 
drowsy wights, in concert with the as musical throats of the 
many talkers, offered proof to the contrary. 

‘« By the rood!” continued Father Matthew, ‘ young Edwar! 
is a gallant prince. I marvel he has so long graced his con. 
queror’s train !” 

«For the best of reasons, my good old priest,” said one of the 
new-comers, who were, indeed, soldiers of Leicester's armny, 
‘“‘ because he would find it rather difficult to escape.” 

“Nay,” added the friar, who perhaps thought it necessary t 
qualify his former expressions, “ for my part, I do not see what 
cause he has to wish for enlargement. He is well trested, ani 
enjoys the company of his father and friends. Were he at large, 
he would be a lonely exile.” 

“True,” added the soldier, ‘he is treated as a prince. I hav 
just seen him lodged in the best quarters in Hereford. Olt 
Martin, your richest burgess, has offered him his residence: th 
earl has allowed him to accept it, and he is now housed as dain. 
tily, though not as proudly, as if he were in his father’s palace.” 

The horse-dealer by this time roused from his real or apparent 
slumber, and, discussing the contents of his wine-flagon, retired 
with his companion. As these are the only personages with 
whom our history has any connexion, we shall be excused if we 
retire with them, leaving our host and Father Matthew to their 
chief delight— 


Good liquor and good company. 
* * * * 
On the morning after the events stated, the sun rose brightly 
and cheerfully, as if in unison with the smiles of numerous gay 
throngs of country-people that at a very early hour entered the 
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rgwn of Hereford. There was one individual, however, whose 
features, aS he gazed from the lattice of his dormitory on the 
scene beneath him, wore no smiles of sympathetic delight. It 
was the princely guest of the hospitable old burgess, Restless 
and feverish, young Edward arose from his sleepless couch, and 
paced his chamber, which, extending the entire depth of the 
house, allowed him the prospect, in front, of the already crowded 
street, and behind, of the garden and adjacent country. 

«And is this term of thraldom to continue?” at length ejacu- 
lated he; ‘* shall the perfidious Leicester hold for aye beneath his 
valling bonds my father, my country, and myself? Yes, myself; 
for though the arch hypocrite has gained to himself the credit of 
my enlargement, am I the less his captive—attended as I am, 
under the shallow pretext of being done honour, by his emissa- 
ries, what are they but my guards—what am I but their prisoner ? 
Well knows the intriguer that the city walls oppose an impass- 
ible barrier to my escape, or he would not, I trow, have allowed 
me the indulgence of this hospitable roof.” 

His reveries were interrupted by two smart strokes on the 
window, which commanded a view of the garden; turning hastily, 
he observed a blunt arrow strike the glass. Throwing open the 
casement, and endeavouring in vain to discover the author of this 
interruption, he observed an arrow sticking beneath the window 
with a billet attached to it. Ou opening it, he read a couplet in 
the Italian language and character, of which the following is a 
translation — 

Would’st thou, knight, thy wish obtain— 
List to-day the minstrel’s strain. 

Various were the conjectures of the prince as to the import ot 
this enigmatical communication. The dialect and character, at 
that period little known in England, had evidently been employed 
by sume one aware of his acquaintance with them, and desirous 
of rendering the couplet unintelligible, should it fall into other 
hands ; the same necessary caution had apparently prevented the 
information being more explicit. 

The prince had scarcely come to the conclusion that his un- 
known friend was entitled to some serious consideration, when 
he was saluted by his host, who entered his apartment, and 
respectfully invited him to partake of a sumptuous morning meal. 
Several gentlemen, deputed by the politic earl to inquire after the 
health of his distinguished relative, soon after arrived, and ex- 
pressed their readiness to accompany him through the day, should 
he be desirous of Witnessing the merry-makings. ‘The prince was 
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too habituated to this customary restraint to express unwilling. 
ness, and the party shortly sallied forth on horseback. 

We need not inform our readers of the various amusement: 
and exhibitions of All-hallows fair. The mysteries of the ecele. 
siasties—the more amusing and less profane mummeries of the 
seculars—the extraordinary feats of jugglers and mountebanks— 
the songs of wandering minstrels, mingling with the shouts of 
laughter that hailed the discomfiture of various ill-starred wights 
who exhibited their want of dexterity at the popular, though 
dangerous, game of quintin—presented a varied and tumultuous 
scene of animation. In these amusements, Prince Edward, we 
may presume, felt little interested, if we except the songs of the 
minstrels ; none of which, however, seemed as yet likely to solve 
the mystery of his singular communication. 

Having devoted several hours to witnessing the manifold exhi- 
bitions, the prince and his party were returning, when he was 
accosted by a person of foreign appearance who solicited atten- 
tion to a display of his minstrel powers. He was a youth of 
about eighteen, and wore a blue velvet doublet embroidered with 
gold. His raven locks, which flowed from beneath his close 
velvet cap, hung in ringlets round his neck and over his brow, 
shadowing his dark expressive eyes. The prince threw him 4 
small coin, which the minstrel received with a proud smile; and, 
running over a plaintive prelude on the small harp which he 
bore, began an Italian song, of which the following is a cloy 
translation :— 

Captive knight, thou would’st be free— 
How shall the deed be done— 

For guards around encompass thee, 
With steeds fleet as thy own? 


Yet would’st thou ’scape, the gallant steed 
Beneath the goring spur must bleed. 


Captive, bend around thine eyes— 
A courser fleet of foot 

Before thee stands—with such a prize 
Thou'lt scorn thy foes’ pursuit. 

Rid thee of thy slothful grey, 

A gallant roan must bear thee away ! 

As the minstrel concluded, he crossed his hands on his bosou, 
and with a low obeisance retired, The prince had scarce looke 
around him, when he was accosted by our taciturn friend the 
horse-dealer, who, however, evinced no lack of words whil: 
soliciting Edward’s inspection of his menage. 

The prince mechanically followed the dealer, who recommended 
to his notice a beautiful Flemish roan, offering it for five marks. 
Struck with its colour, as being the same mentioned in the mi- 
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sirel’s song, Edward was about to become its purchaser, when 
the dealer, attentively examining the animal which he rode, 
proposed an exchange of horses. 

« My friend,” said the prince, “I will not take advantage ot 
thy offer; my grey has but little mettle.” 

“The better, therefore, for my purpose,’’ rejoined the man ; 
adding, ‘* 1 am commissioned by the Bishop of Bristol to procur: 
greys for his chariot.” 

Edward needed little further argument to induce bis acceptance 
of so advantageous an offer. The dealer saddled the roan, and, 
whilst assisting the prince to mount, slipped, unperceived, a paper 
into his hand. Various were the jests of the prince’s attendants 
at the expense of the bishop and his agent, as they returned 
home; while Edward enjoyed the satisfaction of having escaped 
suspicion. On his arrival at old Martin’s, he retired to his 
chamber, and producing the paper previously mentioned, read 
as follows:—** Your friends in arms are awaiting you—exten! 
your ride to-morrow beyond the walls, in a western direction ; 
seek an opportunity, and put your roan to his mettle—he will 
outstrip his pursuers—till a party of your friends appear to your 
rescue.” 

The prince was now enabled to penetrate the entire mystery. 
The minstrel and horse-dealer were, he concluded, in alliance, 
and to one or the other of these unknown friends he evidently 
owed the first notice of intended rescue, so ingeniously conveyed 
to him in his chamber. The reader will perhaps go further, and 
discover in the minstrel and his associate the companions at the 
Golden Lion, who obtained from the garrulity of the soldier such 
information of the prince’s residence as enabled them to proceed 
in the manner described. 

* * * * 

“ Has your highness yet put your roan to his mettle ?” inquired 
Sir Henry Seldon, (one of the attendants of Prince Edward, who 
had witnessed the exchange of the preceding day,) as he rode 
forward with the prince and the company of gentlemen appointed 
to guard him. 

“Not yet,” replied Edward; “but, if it please Heaven, we 
will, ere long, try his speed.’’ 

The party passed the walls, and, at the suggestion of the 
prince, bent their course westward. 

At the distance of two miles from the town a plain presented 
itself. ‘Sir Henry,” said the prince, addressing Seldon, ‘ thou 
art riding a steed of known mettle; I'll wager thee a noble my 
roan shall outstrip thee.’’ 
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Sir Henry accepted the challenge, first sending forward severg! 
of the company to fix the boundaries of the course. The issue of 
the race was as might be expected : Edward prudently kept in the 
noble animal he rode, and lost his stake ; proving, however, |) 
the ease with which he kept near his antagonist, that it had been 
no difficult matter to have outstripped him. 

Encouraged by Sir Henry’s success, another of the company 
challenged the prince, and won with equal ease. A third mateb,, 
with a similar result, satisfied the party that Edward had been 
duped by the dealer. 

The matches now became general among the attendants of the 
prince, who, on the plea of his horse being fatigued, dismounted, 
and remained an inactive spectator. In a short time the horses of 
the whole party were jaded. Edward in vain urged them to 
continuance of the pastime; and, watching his opportunity, 
suddenly mounted his roan, and addressed his attendants—* Fail 
not, my friends, to make my remembrance to your master: repre- 
sent to him that I had long enough enjoyed the pleasure of his 
and your society, and bade you adieu.” 

With these words the prince put spurs to his gallant steed, and, 
with the speed of light, dashed away from the astonished throng, 
who pursued him, fast as their jaded animals could bear them. 

After an ineffectual chase of several miles, the appearance of a 
troop of horsemen from an opposite direction compelled them to 
retire, and the prince was surrounded, and hailed with acclama- 
tions, by his delighted friends; at the head of whom was Roger 
Mortimer, accompanied by Albert Durazzio, the favourite Italian 
page of his cousin Henry d’Allinaine. 

A ride of less than two hours brought the party to the borders 
of Wales, where Edward was received by the Earl of Gloucester, 
by whom the plan of escape had been concerted. 

“Jn sooth, he is a noble animal,” replied the prince, in answe! 
to Gloucester’s inquiry of the manner in which the Flemish roan 
had accomplished his task; * but,’’ continued he, ‘ who were 
the authors of my liberation, for, certes, the callings of minstrel 
and horse-dealer were but assumed by some devoted friends ?” 

“Ts it possible your highness did not recognize in one of them 
the leader of the party who appeared to your rescue?” 

““Not Roger Mortimer!” ejaculated the prince. Fet, by 
the mass! ’twas he himself ; and the minstrel could be none other 
than my cousin Henry’s page! Though they were so silent on 
the subject of their hazardous enterprise, I must have been 
marvellously insensible not to have discovered them. Yet, by 
ny fay, I will not be ungrateful !” 
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To detail succeeding events would be but to cite the words of 
the historian. The royalists had been secretly prepared for 
Edward’s release, and flew to arms. ‘he Ear) of Gloucester had 
previously collected considerable forces, and the vast accession of 
adherents that now flocked to his standard, rendered him far 
superior to any force his enemy could bring into the field. 

It was now that the talents of young Edward began to display 
themselves in their true lustre. By the most vigorous movements 
he surrounded Leicester, and, by cutting down the bridges over 
the Severn, precluded him from all intercourse with his friends. 
After various unsuccessful efforts to extricate himself, the earl 
sent orders to his son, Simon de Montford, to proceed immedi- 
ately from London with an army to his assistance. Prince 
Edward, obtaining intelligence of the approach of these forces, 
surprised them by forced marches, and, falling unexpectedly 
upon them, gained a complete victory. 

During the absence of the prince, Leicester passed the Severn 
in boats, and established his quarters at Evesham, intending there 
to await the arrival of his son. Edward, however, soon re- 
appeared, and compelled him to hazard an engagement. 

Leicester forined his line of battle with his accustomed skill, 
and exhorted his men; assuring them that liberty and life de- 
pended on the issue of the conflict. 

“Father!” cried Henry de Montford, riding up to the earl, 
“success will be ours. My brother’s army approaches ; their 
banners are perceptible from the adjacent hill.” 

“Embrace me, boy!” cried Leicester; ‘“ and now, my friends, 
for victory !”? 

His cheer was echoed by his gallant followers, whose fainting 
spirits derived vigour from the intelligence. Their hopes were, 
however, soon to undergo a dreadful reverse. Edward had 
ordered a body of his troops, bearing the banners taken from 
Leicester’s vanquished friends, to enter the field from an opposite 
direction. The earl, thus deceived, mistook one division of the 
prince’s army for his expected friends. Soon, however, he per- 
ceived his fatal error. “Hugh le Despenser!” cried he, in 
agony, “our foes have learned from us the art of war. Let us 
commend our souls to God; our bodies are the prince’s! Yet 
mine shall be of little worth to him !” 

The engagement was commenced with all the fury of despair. 

Various were the achievements of the heroic Prince Edward. 

Ever blending humanity with bravery, he, at one period, per- 

ceived in front of the enemy’s line an aged warrior, in close 
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armour, feebly defending himself from the attack of a soldier. 
Ere he could reach the combatants, the soldier had struck dow) 
his antagonist’s weapon, and inflicted a slight wound. 

“ Spare me! I am your king, I am Henry of Winchester !” 

“Thou liest, old dotard!” cried the fellow ; but, ere he cou: 
repeat the blow, he himself fell by the hand of the prince. 

“ Father !?—* Edward !”—burst from the lips of Henry ani 
his son, and they were locked in each other’s embrace. The 
prince removed the aged monarch, who had been purposely 
exposed by Leicester’s party, to a place of security, and again 
headed the attack. 

Leicester’s army, after an obstinate resistance, was routed wit) 
prodigious slaughter. The earl himself, his son Henry, ani 
near two hundred gentlemen of his party, fell on the fatal field. 

The consequences of so decisive a victory may be readily con- 
ceived. Rebellion was subdued; the cities and castles every 
where opened their gates to the prince, who had the satisfaction 
of restoring his father to that throne from which the treachery ot 
false friends, taking advantage of his amiable but too easy dizpo- 
sition, had ejected him. 

Having succeeded in restoring peace and unanimity, Edward 
departed for the Holy Land, where, to use the words of history, 
‘* He signalized himself by acts of valour, revived the glory ot 
the English name in those parts, and struck terror into the 
Saracens.” 

Being recalled by his father, who, however, died before his 
return, he arrived in England, after an absence of three years, (« 
portion of which he spent in France,) and took possession of th 
sceptre, which he long continued to sway with honour to himselt 
and advantage to his country. Cuartes M. 





1 SMILE, BUT CHECK THE RISING sIGH! 


*Mip scenes of joy I strive in vain 
To wean my soul from sorrow’s mood ; 
The mazy dance, the liveliest strain, 
To me is worse than solitude. 
When Beauty bends the laughing eye, 
I smile, but check the rising sigh! 


The friends of youth I envy not, 
That bask ‘neath Fortune’s rays benign, 
Yet oh! to see their happier lot 
Reminds what bliss might have been mine. 
And when they bid me share their joy, 
I smile, bat check the rising sigh ! 
Cuarves M, 
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THE FIELD-MARSHAL’S FUNERAL. 
CHAPTER III, 

Towarps the evening of the same day on which Dame Martha 
and Adeline were so mysteriously introduced to each other, a 
more than usual bustle was observable on the bridge over the 
Rhine, which unites Kehl with Strasburg. Equestrians, both in 
military and civil dress, were galloping to and fro; pedestrians of 
all classes, ynale and female, were ambulating on both sides of 
the broad floating causeway, beneath which the current of the 
majestic stream, battering against the fast-moored pontoons, 
pursued, in foaming billows, its rapid course. 

The throng of people seemed to be attracted thither by one 
and the same object, and those who approached the fout of the 
bridge, on the German side, stopped short awhile, waiting and 
peeping intently into the little town of Kehl, and inquiring 
whether the long expected funeral cortege, which was to conduct 
to the family mausoleum the remains of a French field-marshal, 
who had fallen in a recent battle, would not at length make its 
appearance; but the sun inclined more and more towards the 
horizon, twilight already began to spread its sable mantle over 
the tranquil landscape and the billowing stream, and yet no trace 
of the impatiently expected pageant could be descried. Now the 
good citizens of Strasburg, who had thought proper to give the 
departed field-marshal’s remains thus far the meeting, seeing 
the dome of their culossal cathedral burnished by the beams ot 
the departing evening sun, thought proper to make the best of 
their way home, lest they should find the gates of the garrison 
shut, and be obliged to make shift with a night’s lodging under 
the town walls and the canopy of heaven. By this time the 
bridge became more quiet; but still there were walking up and 
down solitary pedestrians from Kehl, who, enjoying the fresh 
air of a mild summer’s evening, had not yet given up all hopes 
of accompanying the illustrious dead a little way on his last state 
procession here on earth, which, unluckily enough for him, par- 
took of the nature of a retreat. The guard of honour stationed 
on that end where the bridge is entered from the German shore, 
had, by order of their commander, who was tired of the long 
delay, piled their muskets, and stood round a grey-haired drum- 
mer, who had made the campaign of Egypt, and, seated on the 
black muffled drum, told them prodigies of the Pyramids, and 
the mysteries appertaining thereto. At the entrance of the 
bridge, and on both sides thereof, torches were now lit, whose 
red glare the waves of the river reflected in perpetual agitation. 
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« You may depend on it,” the loquacious drummer continued, 
« near a thousand hogsheads of Napoleons d’or are, at this time, 
lying untouched in the catacombs of the Pyramids, where the 
ancient kings have buried them, and are at the disposal of any 
enterprising searcher ;”? when all at once his discourse was inter. 
rupted by a challenge from the sentinel, and by the noise of 
arms, which announced the approach of the field-imarshal’s 
remains, and of the troops escorting them. In an instant the 
guard was under arms, and the veteran’s muffled drum now 
rolled as unceasingly as “ the tales twice told”? had before flown 
from his garrulous tongue. 

The funeral procession, which soon came near enough to be 
illumined by the burning torches, did not move with the slow 
and measured pomp and dignity befitting the occasion, but, on 
the contrary, in such an unceremonious and strangely hurried 
manner, that the spectators could not help taking notice of it. 
At the head of the cortege there came a military man on horse. 
back, with his hat drawn down low on his eyebrows, who gal- 
loped up to the officer of the guard, and, handing over to him a 
written order, introduced himself, in few words, as the Adjutant 
Delolay, having the command of the troops escorting the mar- 
shal’s remains to the family mausoleum, and appointed to pay 
him the last military honours. While this explanation was being 
given, and the drum had been silenced by a nod of the command- 
ing officer, the lugubrious train came on the bridge, and moved 
unceasingly forward, without, as usual, halting a few moments, 
while the guard of honour was presenting arms. 

‘That's rather a queer way of doing the honours to a French 
field-marshal, although he be but a dead one,’’ whispered the ol 
drummer in the next man’s ear: “ the late hero would fret him- 
self to death could he look on and see what pains they are taking 
to knock off the job as quickly as possible. Sacre nom de Dieu 
I knew him well; un bon enfant! I have been drumming by the 
side of him at Jena, Eylau, and Austerlitz.” 

“I don’t dispute it,” replied the other; “ he must have been 4 
very tall and corpulent man, and it is no wonder a cannon ball 
should hit so fair a mark. Only look at the width of the hearse, 
and how the pall bulges out. Upon my soul! it looks as if there 
was room for half-a-dozen marshals.’? 

Just then, the leader of the procession passed by in full gallop. 
The high plume of feathers on his hat waved proudly amid the 
glare of the torches; a taunting smile curled his mouth, and he 
could not, or did not choose to control an expression of triumph 
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and satisfaction. He had soon come up with the soldiers, who 
were briskly and silently marching on both sides of the hearse, 
with their arms reversed. The train had got about midway of the 
bridge, when the cominander urged them to still greater speed, 
and, to the utter astonishment of the spectators, who had followed 
them from the shore, blows with the but-ends of the musket were 
now resorted to, to force the horses before the hearse into 
brisk trot. The escort followed in an easy canter, never letting 
the illustrious corpse get a moment out of sight. 

Direetly the procession had passed, and its leader had galloped 
after it, the guard of honour at the other end of the bridge pre- 
pared for evacuating their post, and surrendering it to the dowc- 
niers, or custom-house officers, in waiting, whose regular station 
it was, and who had on this particular occasion given it up to the 
troops of the line, when the noise of fast approaching cavalry and 
the clangour of their arms was heard anew. The sentinel’s chal- 
lenge was answered loudly and vehemently, and an oflicer, ina 
richly embroidered uniform, decorated with numerous orders, 
mounted on a high charger, and followed by two gens d’armes on 
horseback, approached with the rapidity of lightning. 

“What is all that yonder? What compact and dark mass is 
that moving at the further end of the bridye?’’ he roared out, in 
a powerful and commanding voice, to the officer on duty. 

The officer went up, somewhat embarrassed, to the equestrian, 
and reported it was the funeral procession of a marshal, fallen in 
one of the late battles, who was being conveyed to the family 
mausoleum, under the escort of Adjutant Delolay. 

“ Adjutant Devil!” cried the officer on horseback, in a fury, 
and tore his sabre out of the scabbard, “ it is an abominable 
imposture. The funeral procession is following me; I am Adju- 
tant Delolay.”’ 

At those words he clapped his spurs deep into his horse’s 
flanks, and galloped, followed by his attendants, with a loose rein 
after the procession. Now the douaniers at once saw through 
the deception that had been going on; now they began to surmise 
that the fraud committed concerned themselves, and that some 
rich prize had escaped their clutches. ‘ A smuggler’s trick!’ 
was the general outery ; and, in the very instant, all the douaniers 
rushed forth, on the bridge, after the gens d’armes. 

“Sacre nom!”’ cried the veteran from Egypt, ‘‘ did I not say 
directly that the chaps did not know how to pay due honours to a 
marshal of the grand army? Now it turns out they are no 
soldiers, but a parcel of vagabonds ; and, in the end, the marshial 
will be nothing but a bale of tobacco.” 
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A general laugh ensued; the officer commanded silence, jj, 
did not think it consistent with his military dignity to interfere j, 
the douanier’s concerns; still, under existing circumstances, hy. 
deemed it his duty to continue on his post, and await the resy); 
of the affair. 

While ‘all this was passing on the bank, the procession on thy 
bridge was pursuing its route as briskly as possible ; but it wa: 
still a good end from the opposite shore, when the trampling of 
the fast approaching horses, sounding hollow on the wooden 
bridge, as well as the savage yells of the douaniers, made yy 
agreeable impression on the leader's ear. 

‘¢Confusion!”” he muttered furiously to himself, “so near 
the haven, and be shipwrecked after ali!” 

He now banged away, with the flat of his sabre, on the horse: 
which drew the hearse, but, in spite of the utmost exertion, the) 
would not mend their pace. When he saw the officer, the gens 
d’armes, and the rear of dowaniers, already pretty close up with 
him, he became aware that his well-planned enterprize had mis. 
carried, and that escape and self-preservation was now the only 
thing to be thought of. 

‘It is all over,” he called out to his men; * but the lurchers 
shall not be a whit the better for it, and they sball have in vain 
recovered the lost scent. Cut the horses’ traces asunder, and 
smack the whole concern into the river, hearse and all. There,” 
he added, with a taunting laugh, “ the fish may feast on the 
pampered corpse of his excellency the field marshal.” 

The good folks, who, desirous of enjoying the sight of the 
funeral a little while longer, had been following it from the shore, 
were now seized with no slight terror, on hearing this curious 
mandate. It was, however, carried into execution without delay 
by the leader’s subordinates. The horses, freed from their bonds, 
and impelled forward by hard blows, soon ran to the opposite 
shore. The next thing the nen now did was to shove the hearse 
to the margin of the bridge, in order to pitch it into the river; 
but their pursuers were already close at hand, and the gets 
Warmes dispersed those busy about the hearse. The douaniers 
also came pouring in, with fierce threats; while on the other side 
of the bridge, whither the beset smugglers might yet have directed 
their retreat, a hollow and ill-boding noise resounded. 

“What, there too!” exclaimed the leader of the train, gnash- 
ing his teeth, and raising himself in the stirrups, to take a full 
view of the dangerous predicament in which himself and his 
followers were placed. ‘* Must the valuable property, too, fal! 
into the hands of the rogues, and nothing remain for me but to 
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sive my comrades the signal to provide for their own safety? 
Cursed fatality ! which has frustrated the most ingenious expedi- 
tion that ever was planned !”’ 

With a singularly shrill and penetrating whistle, which the 
louaniers immediately recognized as the smugglers’ usual siynal 
fora retreat, he informed his gang of the step to which he was 
compelled by the danger of the moment, when they, with uncom- 
won agility, threw off the military hats and cloaks, which rendered 
them too conspicuous ; and as they wore beneath them their usual 
civil dress, they quickly made their way through the wondering 
throng, to a more remote part of the bridge, where several beats 
had been plying unperceived, which immediately took in the 
fugitives. Their leader, too, wanted to follow them thither; but 
while he was preparing to leave the spot he had hitherto been 
vecupying, his chief adversary, the officer in the rich unifurm, 
dashed in his way. 

“Are you the scoundrel who passes himself for Adjutant 
Delolay ?” vociferated the officer with unrestrained fury. “ Down 
from the horse this instant; down in the dirt with thee, vile 
impostor! Tremble, thou, caitiff; 1 myself am Delolay.” 

At these virulent invectives, a deep crimson spread over the 
countenance of the leader of the smugglers, a part he had now 
vv longer to attend to. In his grasp, too, the sharp blade flashed 
menacingly. ‘Scoundrel yourself!’ he retorted, with savage 
fierceness, on the adjutant. ‘* Mercenary of a tyrant, w retched 
slave of illegitimacy! do you think I put my life at stake for a 
paltry handful of dollars? You never were more mistaken. To 
liberty and our rights I consecrate my services, and oppression I 
encounter either with force or stratagem. ’ 

The adjutant foamed at his mouth with anger; his tongue 
refused its office, and it was with difficulty that he could utter the 
words—=“* Despicable reptile, darest thou to revile my emperor a 
at the same time raising his sword, he levelled a fierce thrust at 
his opponent’s breast, which the other parried with admirable 
lexterity. 

“Take this,” cried the smuggler captain, impelled as much 
by the influence of alarm for his own safety as by the desire of 
vengeance for the affront he had endured; on which his own 
blade whistled in the air, and lighted heavily on the oflicer’s 
head. Now he beheld the other’s hat, cut in twain, fall on the 
ground, and the man himself, fainting and unable to sustain him- 
self any longer in the saddle, swing from one side to the other. 

“Ehrenfried! brother! for God’s sake, what are you about?” 
4 well-known voice now addressed the smuggler. 
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With haggard looks he stared on a traveller, who was leaping 
out of a post-chaise that had been detained on the bridge in cop. 
sequence of the affray. ‘Must malicious fate bring you here, 
too, just at this moment?” he bitterly replied.“ Let me alone; 
I must not recognize you. Whoever knows me here, is an jn. 
former against me.” 

However, several of the douaniers, pressing to the spot, had 
already heard the traveller’s exclamation. They saw the bold 
anid wily chief of smugglers, well known to them, deserted by his 
crew, and reckoned upon an easy and cheap seizure. Already 
their bullets were whizzing round the devoted youth’s head, when 
he became sensible that he had but a few moments left for his 
escape, and that perpetual infamy, or perhaps an ignominiou; 
death, might be the consequence of the least delay. With one 
violent pull he flung his horse about, then clapped the spurs into 
his sides, and forced him to leap, from the margin of the bridge, 
into the foaming flood. 

«He is lost!’ cried the traveller, pressing forward to the spot, 
from which the smuggler had departed in so bold a style. The 
custom-house officers sent a volley of curses after him, nor were 
they sparing of their bullets, but none of them hit their aim; 
and they had to witness, to their extreme mortification, their 
enemy safely reach one of the boats, in which his associates were 
waiting for him, and into which he vaulted with agility, leaving 
his steed a prey to the waves. The smugglers returned the 
douaniers’ curses with three cheers, and, quitting their still 
critical station, the fast rowing boats soon vanished in the dusk 
of the night. 

When the panting traveller saw that the leader of the smuggler: 
had safely escaped his pursuers, he breathed more freely. He 
stooped down to Adjutant Delolay, who, stunned by the blow he 
had received, had fallen from his horse, and was lying senseless 
on the ground, his face covered with blood. Happily the blow 
had taken a slanting direction, and, falling heavily on the upper 
part of the head, had inflicted only a long slashing wound on one 
side of it. 

The traveller soon ascertained the wounded man’s case, ani 
was just going te his chaise for a reviving medicine, which he 
carried with him, when he was collared by one of the gens 
d’armes, who without more ado declared him his prisoner, inas 
much as, by his expressions and demeanour, he had incurred the 
suspicion of being connected with the smugglers. In vain he 
appealed to his papers, which went to show that he was travel: 
ling in the capacity of secretary of legation to a power in alli- 
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ance with France. In vain he assured them that his business was 
of the utmost importance, and admitted of no delay ; the gen- 
d’arme said, that was nothing to him—he must deliver him up to 
his superiors, who were best able to judge of it. The traveller 
found himself, therefore, reduced to the unpleasant necessity of 
re-entering his post-chaise, into which the still senseless Delolay 
was also placed, and drove back to Strasburg, guarded by a posse 
of gens d’armes. 

While he was reconciling himself to this retrograding move- 
ment, which, though it was likely to be but short, would traverse 
his plans in many respects, the douaniers safely secured the 
immense booty they had found in the hearse. The rich seizure 
made them amends for the captain’s lucky escape ; and as they 
were coming by the guardhouse at the foot of the bridge, the 
grey-haired drummer called out to them, laughing—* I say, my 
lads, most likely that’s the first field-marshal you have ever made 
a prisoner of ; so mind you keep tight hold of him. Don’t you 
let him go at large, on his parole. The devil a bit does a hero of 
his kidney, who can be sold by the pound or by the yard, know of 
the usages and customs of war.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


It was midnight when Adeline awoke from a sound and refresh- 
ing sleep. She looked with astonishment round the apartment, 
faintly lighted by a dim-burning night-lamp, and not till after 
some time did she know it again, or recollect the incidents which 
had brought her there. Her uncle had sunk back into a large 
easy chair, and his hard breathing proved that he, too, had not 
been able to withstand the effects of exhaustion, and the fatigues 
of the journey. His sleep, however, was extremely restless—a 
distressing dream seemed to haunt him. At intervals, various 
subdued and unintelligible sounds quivered on his lips; while his 
features, harshly delineated already by nature, would often con- 
vulsively contract, when something so ghastly flitted over his pale 
and deeply furrowed brow, that Adeline could not help inwardly 
shuddering. She could not love the man whose demeanour to 
her had invariably been stern and repulsive, and who, according 
to his own confession, had forfeited his life to the law by nefa- 
rious practices. Yet she still felt a tie of gratitude to him who 
rescued her, an early orphan, from poverty and destitution. She 
looked at him with sympathy. ‘ How mighty are the powers of 
sleep!” she thought. ‘* With the illusive images of its dreams, 
it can sensibly affect this frozen heart, from which reality, rush it 
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ever so fearfully and threateningly upon him, is not able to wring 
the undisguised manifestation of a single feeling! He is my 
uncle, the nearest relative on earth whom death has spared me; 
yet he chooses to be a stranger to me. He drags me along with 
him, like a slave, through his restless roaming life, the mysterioys 
object of which I cannot fathom ; and his will must be a law to 
me, even though the wishes of my heart and my strongest ineli. 
nations are against it.” 

A deep sigh forced itself from her breast, and tears started in 
her eyes. Then she sunk into dark musing, in which she conti. 
nued till disturbed by a noise beneath the window of her apart. 
ment. The voice of a man, designedly subdued, repeatedly 
called out ‘‘ Thomas! Thomas!” No answer being given fora 
good while, he added, “ Have you then lost your hearing entirely, 
confounded sleepy rascal? Will you keep dreaming until the 
blue-coats arrive, and roughly rouse you for a walk to the house 
of correction ?” 

Adeline listened anxiously : a noise outside the chamber door, 
as if a person was getting up from the ground, and was sneaking 
about there, still increased her uneasiness. Their critical situation 
now flashed with the rapidity of lightning on her mind. “ May 
it not be so, after all? May we not have got amongst robbers,” 
she asked herself, ‘* amongst villains, who have resolved to mur- 
der us, to elude discovery and punishment?” She knew not 
what to do. To awake her uncle would answer no purpose. 
What defence could the feeble old man, deprived as he was of 
his arms, oppose to a superior number of assailants? She tried 
to get up from her couch: in this she succeeded beyond her 
expectation, and felt that undisturbed sleep had fully restored 
her strength. Moving softly to the window, and opening it with 
the utmost caution, she heard, not far from her, another window 
also open, from which the person who had brought them to the 
house in the morning called down in a muffled voice—“ What's 
all this noise for, you son of a gun? Will you startle the game 
that I am obliged to preserve here for that madcap, Fred? Speak 
softly, and tell me how matters stand. Have they got every 
thing safe into the French nest? Do the signal-fires on the 
mountains make a favourable report ?” 

‘None at all,” answered the man below, “ the whole mus 
have miscarried; the devil a signal-fire is to be seen, look where 
you will. It remains as dark as pitch on the heights, nor has6 
single rocket risen out of the valleys, which would have been the 
case if Fred had made a successful dash. No doubt the whole 
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concern has been blown, and a fine pickle they are in now, 
Mind what I say:—ere night you'll have the blue-coats here, to 
burn out the whole rookery. For my own part, I’ll save my 
bacon, while yet there is time, down some fifty fathoms into 
Gotte’s Pit; there, no living soul will catch a glimpse of me; and, 
if you take my advice, you had better follow my example.” 

« And be laughed at for a fool if I did,” replied the other. “1 
dare say you have had a drop too much, and therefore can’t see 
what is going forward under your very nose. Surely, you would 
not have me believe the mere assertion of a fellow like you, who 
js tippling from morning till night. Fred’s glorious scheme inis- 
carried! No, no; Pil not so easily give up my share of the 
profit. I had rather remain unbelieving Thomas, until the brass 
helmets are peeping out of the skirt of the forest yonder; it wil! 
then be time enough to bolt into the wood, where I shall be every 
way as Safe as you in your mine.” 

“Please yourself,” said the voice below; “ for my own part, 
I stick to my resolution, and prefer the Gute Gottes.”’ 

Here the dialogue ended. Adeline observed that the last inter- 
locutor went about his business, and the other closed the window. 
It seemed that she and her uncle had nothing to fear for the 
moment, though, from what had fallen from her keeper, there 
was room to surmise that a short time would bring to light what- 
ever design that madeap Fred, as they called him, was meditating 
against them. The keen night air blew a chill on the maiden’s 
frame, and her mind was filled with gloomy apprehensions. 
While she was softly shutting the window, and creeping to her 
couch, she heard Thomas return to his post, and lay himself 
down on the floor, cutside the chamber door. 

Full of dismal surmises, Adeline kept listening to every noise, 
and speculating on the probable result of all those mysterious 
incidents, when the word “ Cuckoo !” was distinctly heard in the 
passage outside, followed by a merry and cheering tune on the 
German-flute. 

Adeline was so agitated by these unexpected sounds, which, in 
a moment of such extreme disquietude, appeared to her like a 
warning voice, that her legs refused their office; and, in order to 
keep herself from falling, she instinctively caught hold of one of 
the boughs with which the room was decorated, when in a minute 
the whole foliage was in an uproar : the feathered tribe flew about 
in all directions, and the confused cry of the distressed birds filled 
the room. 

Morelli started up, and, staring at his niece with a frightfully 
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distorted countenance, ‘‘ Are they come to lead me to the heap of 
sand,” cried he, “that it may drain my blood, and receive old 
Morelli’s body, to preserve it for the day of judgment? Fools: 
blockheads! they must first prove that I am guilty. Does not 
the pocket-book lay snugly concealed in the black forest, where 
it will never be found, unless the devil himself be concerned jp 
the search?” 

Through the strains of the flute, which still continued to pour 
sweet consolation and gentle peace into the heart, Adeline reeo. 
vered her composure; but the old one was yet listening silently, 
and with agitated looks, to the sound, until he, too, entirely came 
to himself again; and his countenanee having reassumed its 
wonted expression of austere seriousness and chilling apathy, he 
said to his niece, ‘Dear me! why you seem quite hearty and 
well again, or else you would hardly have taken a fancy to enact 
the sleep-walker, and wantonly frighten the birds, that your 
poor old uncle may be disturbed in what little night’s rest he 
can get.” 

Without making the slightest retort to the unmerited reproof 
which those words were intended to convey, the maiden informed 
her uncle of every thing that had occurred since her awaking. 
The old one listened, with seeming indifference, to her report, as 
he walked up and down the room. When she had finished, he 
again dropped unconcernedly into the elbow chair, and said, with 
a frigid smile, ‘‘ Well, and what does all this amount to, and of 
what import can it be? The good people here are carrying on 
some mysterious and equivocal business, that is clear enough; 
but it is not likely they have any design on us. If they had had 
a mind to our property, I don’t see why they should have put 
themselves to the trouble of conveying us hither, where so many 
eyes are watching their proceedings, when they might have done 
the job much more conveniently yonder in the mountainous forest, 
shrouded by midnight darkness. No, no; the fear of being 
robbed is idle and ridiculous: another object, which I cannot 
fathom, lies at the bottom of our detention. 1 don’t mean to say 
it is an evil one, but the delay with which it is attended is very 
unseasonable. As to your monitors, the venerable cuckoo and 
the insipid squeaking of the flute, which, thank God! has at 
length ceased, you are in the black forest, where in all the 
peasants’ cottages a wooden cuckoo elock proclaims every quarter, 
and flute music, such as it is, annoys you every hour. But 
enough of this now; try to sleep away the remainder of your 
fatigue. This suspense cannot last much longer, and then we'll 
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immediately set off again on the same expeditious and restless 
journey.” 

Morelli, seating himself in his elbow-chair, soun fell again into 
the unrefreshing slumbers frum which his niece had disturbed 
him. But sleep had quite deserted the lady, who counted the 
hours, till the dawn of morning, by the uniformly repeating 
cuckoo-call and the strains of the flute. At last day approached. 
Friendly and serene, the morning sun greeted the waking maiden, 
when amongst the boughs and blossoms, too, a stir ensued, and 
the lark and linnet began a merry morning carol. Outside of 
the house, in a female vuice, a lively German ditty resounded. 
Adeline knew the song; sweet reminiscence awakened in her 
soul, and supplied her imagination with the most delightful 
pictures—Reinhold had sung it frequently ; Reinhold, whose love 
was to her the most precious thing on earth ; Reinhold, in whom 
she first loved and esteemed one of a sex, of which her own uncle 
could not have given her a very favourable idea. She hastened 
to the window. A blooming damsel was drawing water at the 
well, in front of the house; it was Elsee; it was she who had 
begun the sweet morning hymn, and who was now singing it 
loudly, in clear and youthful tones, amid cheerful awakening 
nature. Adeline opened the window, and smiled benignly at the 
damsel, who, roused by the noise, turned round, and, casting a 
reproachful and suspicious look at her, abruptly left off singing, 
and ran into the house. 

‘What odd suspicions these people must entertain of me, that 
I appear to them an object of terror and abhorrence,” said Ade- 
line, heaving a deep sigh. She again relapsed into her musing, 
while her eyes were riveted on the mountains, of which a white 
vapour, descending into the valleys below, unfolded the summits, 
crowned with gigantic pines, as they shone in the mild refulgence 
of morning. Her uncle had not yet awakened from his feverish 
slumbers. She continued a long while at the window, uncon- 


scious of any particular object, when Dame Martha came out of 


the house, and, directing her melancholy looks toward her, said, 
“Why do you remain in the close room, while the delightful 
morning, embellished by the blessed saints with all its glory, is so 
sweetly inviting you to a walk?” After a pause, she mildly 
added, “‘ Come down, and take some exercise alung with me. A 
morning like this, spent in the open air on our mountains, 
refreshes body and soul.” 

Adeline, at a loss what to answer, replied, after some hesitation, 
“TI dare not, lest my uncle should be displeased.” 
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«‘ That alters the case,” replied the widow; “if it is duty thag 
deters you, I will no longer persuade you. I thought you might 
be afraid of the guard at your door, whose severity will soon relay 
at my bidding.” 

Dame Martha then proceeded on her way to the mountains, 
but scarcely had Adeline declined her invitation, when she re. 
gretted having done so. Again the idea forcibly revived in her 
soul, that this gentle and sorrowful woman might be her Rein. 
hold’s mother; that fate had brought her into contact with her, 
in order that she might at length pour out her heart, oppressed 
with sorrow, into the bosom of a friend, and derive consolation 
and hope from soft sympathy. Who could tell whether the expe- 
rienced dame would not, by her advice and assistance, promote 
the cause of love, and bring it to the longed-for end? What a 
precious moment was there thrown away! what an excellent 
opportunity she had neglected! This was succeeded by gloomy 
forebodings that it would never occur again, and that all was lost. 
She returned to the couch, and hid her face, bedewed with tears, 
in the pillow. 

No feeling of compassion moved Morelli when he awoke, and 
beheld his niece in that condition. ‘* Love! nonsense! Girlish 
whims!” he said to himself. His own mind was tormented by 
horrid feelings, which, however, no expression, no gesture, be- 
trayed. The fear of death had struck her fury-claw into his 
heart ; he had reason to tremble at it, as, for the sake of a great 
reward, he had been himself setting his life at stake. 

It was not till late that Thomas made his appearance in the 
captives’ chamber with some refreshments. Silent, and witha 
knitted brow, he approached the window, and directed his prying 
looks towards the mountain pass, through which they had been 
travelling the day before, when all at once he started back with 
horror, and the blood forsook his countenance. ‘ Hell and the 
fiends!’ he exclaimed, ‘* then it was no story after all. The 
whole property gone to the dogs, and every thing discovered !” 

Adeline stared at the man with alarm. Morelli, surprised, 
went up to him to the window, which he was at that moment 
vehemently sliding back. 

“ What, Fred, is it really you?” called out Thomas, to a man 
wrapped in a shabby great coat, who, with hurried steps, had by 
this time reached the house. The machinist immediately recog- 
nized in him the person who had stopped his carriage on the night 
before the last, and by whose order he had been conveyed to the 
farm. On that occasion he wore an officer’s rich uniform, but 
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that did not prevent the old man from again knowing features 
which he had carefully treasured up in his memory. ‘Is every 
thing lost then?” continued Thomas ; ‘ have you saved nothing 
at all? None of the beautiful jewellery—of the superb lace ?”’ 

“(ut upon you, with your stupid talk!” answered the other, 
with a forced laugh, “ we have saved a great deal—our own pre- 
cious persons; and that was not a little in this vile rencontre, 
when more gunpowder was puffed away on the Rhine bridge in 
ten minutes, than in the ordinary way in atwelvemonth. Mr. 
Adjutant Delolay himself would have condescended to make a 
seizure of me, but I gave him such a tumble that I warrant it 
will be some time before he'll be able to think of getting up 
again. Come, look sharp, my lad,” addressing himself to Mo- 
relli’s coachman, who had by this time come up, and was staring 
at him with surprise, ‘* put the horses to the carriage immedi- 
ately, and be as quick as possible; we are going to proceed on 
the journey. And you, old gentleman, get yourself ready; you 
have as much cause to be afraid of the blue-coats as | have, and 
ere half an hour is over they may be here. You must arrange to 
let me have a seat in your carriage; it was fur that purpose only 
that I had you detained here. Now you know all about it.” 

“ For all the saints’ sake, Ehrenfried, what is the matter with 
you?” cried the pale-visaged dame, who had returned from her 
walk on the mountains, and was approaching the speaker. 

‘Nothing, mother,’’ he replied, biting his lips; ‘‘ the air here 
won't agree with me, and I must go abroad, where I can breathe 
freely, and do as I like.” 

“ Abroad again already!” said Elsee, who had come running 
to him when she heard his voice; “by St. Anthony, I will not put 
up with it!” 

“Oh! we must put up witha great deal in this world, my love,’ 
replied Ehrenfried; ‘and where is the great odds? Sweethearts 
are to be found every where. You, too, will not be long getting 
another, and soon forget wild Fred, who, after all, could never do 
any thing to please you.” With these words he hastened into 
the house, followed by the afflicted mother and the weeping 
maiden, 

Morelli retired from the window with a smile of satisfaction, 
while Thomas rushed out of the room, muttering imprecations, 
“You have heard we are going to set off immediately,” said the 
machinist to his niece; ‘ bestir yourself; get your trumpery 
realy, lest we should be the cause of delay.” 

“But, uncle, can you think of travelling in company with this 
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ambiguous character? Will you trust yourself to this bold and 
daring man?” 

‘He will do us no harm,” replied Morelli, with a peculiar 
smile. ‘I know him perfectly well; of him we have nothing 
to fear.” 

“You know him!” cried Adeline, hastily starting from her 
seat; ‘tell me, pray, what is his business? who is he ?” 

« Nothing near so particular, child, as you may perhaps ima. 
gine,” replied the machinist ; ** he is what the world calls a free. 
trader, or a smuggler—a man who is waging a petty war against 
the emperor’s decrees—a daring fellow, who generously supplies 
the great nation with bushels of that which his majesty doles out 
to it by spoonsful; he is, therefore, in every sense, a man of 
honour, whom you ought to respect, child.” 

Adeline was struck dumb at her uncle’s explanation. ‘ God’s 
will he done!” thought she, and resigned herself to whatever 
might befall her. She was to remove farther and farther from her 
dear Reinhold, to emigrate to a foreign country, into a mysterious 
futurity, the destination of which entirely depended on the will of 
the old man, with whose fate her own seemed to be identified. 

By this time the carriage had drawn up to the door, and Morelli 
led his niece down the stairs. They found Ehrenfried already 
waiting for them; he had changed his shabby attire for a genteel 
travelling dress, and made an extremely polite bow to Adeline, 
but to the machinist only a very slight one. LElsee stood aside, 
weeping violently, but the widow was nowhere to be seen. Mo- 
relli and his niece silently took their seats in the carriage. Ehren- 
fried flung a light portmanteau to the coachman, and was about tu 
join the other two inside, when Thomas, placing himself, with a 
scowling look, in his way, said, ‘So I am to take your word for 
it that nothing at all has been got by the rig, and put up with 
having been made to sit here idly, to watch over them there 
chickens of yours, and all for nothing? No, Fred, boy, that 
will never answer. You must at least come down handsomely, 
by way of ransom, ere I allow you quietly to depart hence.” 

“As if 1 could not do so without your leave !’’ said Ehrenfried, 
with a taunting laugh. ‘I have a good mind to chastise thee for 
thy impertinence ; but you are a poor devil, and an alms, there: 
fore, is no object to me.” With those words he contemptuousl) 
flung a few pieces of money at Thomas, which the other greedily 
picked up. 

“Thank you kindly,” replied the ex-miner, screwing up bis 
features in a most sneering manner, “ money is money ; call it an 
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alms, or an honourable reward, it is all one to me. But mind 
what you are about; there is something moving in the forest 
yonder, and, ere you can get away from here, they’ll have you by 
the collar.’’? He then hastily made off, and darted, with the 
rapidity of lightning, into the adjacent wood. 

As Ehrenfried was putting his foot on the carriage step, his 
practised eye discerned that the equestrian who came galloping, 
with the utmost velocity, down the eminence, was neither a 
soldier nor one of the gens d’armes. ‘ Don’t be alarmed,’ he 
said to Morelli, who was anxiously listening, ‘Thomas is a 
coward, and has mistaken a gnat for an elephant. The man on 
horseback, who is coming this way, I know well; he appears as 
a friend, and not as an enemy.” 

Still Morelli would not venture to lean out of the carriage- 
window. Adeline sat absorbed in deep thought, and took no 
share in any thing that passed around her ; meanwhile, the man 
on horseback had reached the court-yard. He nimbly jumped off 
the horse, when the animal, succumbing to the immense exertion 
it seemed to have been put to, fell down dead on the spot. 
“ Brother Ehrenfried, save yourself!” said the new-comer, pant- 
ing, “ your pursuers are at your heels; not a moment is to be 
lost. I will remain here to protect mother.” 

At the sound of that voice, Adeline, awaking from her torpor, 
said to herself, ‘‘ That must be he. Those words he only could 
have uttered, whose image dwells in my heart, and occupies my 
entire soul.” Then screaming out, ‘ Reinhold! my Reinhold !” 
she was rushing out of the carriage, but Morelli forced her back, 
and would not suffer her to move. At this moment Ehrenfried 
took his seat, and at his command the coachman drove off in full 
trot. In vain Adeline lamented, in vain she implored her uncle 
fora moment’s delay; he coolly desired her to be quiet; while 
Ehrenfried, who was nodding farewell to those outside, did not 
perceive what was passing in the carriage. 

All this was the occurrence of an instant. As the vehicle 
receded from view, Reinhold stood motionless as a statue. ‘“ Can 
it be possible !”? he exclaimed ; ‘could it be Adeline who called 
outmyname? The sound of her distressed voice caught my ear. 
Can she be in that carriage which has so rapidly disappeared ?” 

Dame Martha now came out of the house, all in tears. ‘* God 
bless thee, my dear Reinhold,” she cried out with deep emotion, 
“come to the heart of thy mother, who, while losing an undutiful 
child, recovers a dutiful one. Heaven itself sends you hither, in 
this hour of tribulation.” 
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Reinhold, however, did not return his mother’s embrace wit}; 
the fervency she expected. He assailed her with question: 
respecting Ehrenfried’s travelling companions, and, from the 
particulars which she gave him, he was soon convinced that jt 
was Morelli and his niece who had been kept under his mother’ 
roof as Ehrenfried’s prisoners. His eyes roamed wishfully along 
the skirts of the forest, in which the travellers had vanished. 
How forcibly his heart urged him to a quick pursuit! but 4 
sacre(l duty held him back. After the affair on the Rhine bridge 
he was taken before the prefect of Strasburg, but by producing 
his papers, and pleading his diplomatic ciaracter, he soon re. 
gained his liberty. He, however, learned that a tremendous 
storm was gathering over the heads of his relatives. Ehrenfried 
was too well known to the custom-house officers, as one of the 
most expert and daring smugglers, to leave any doubt as to his 
identity; and his recent bold attempt had shown his enterprising 
character in its true colours. Application was therefore instantly 
made to the neighbouring government for the delivering up of 
his person, and for leave to search his abode for concealed con- 
traband goods. Both were immediately granted, and at the same 
time a detachment of gens d’armes and douaniers dispatched to 
Dame Martha’s sequestered habitation. Reinhold was aware 
that, under these circumstances, not Ehrenfried only, but also his 
mother’s property, and at her age, and in her state of health, her 
very life, perhaps, would be in imminent danger. He succeeded 
in procuring a counter-order, so far limiting the anterior one, that 
only the leader of the smugglers was to be apprehended, but that 
the search on the premises should be dispensed with. By short 
cuts, through unfrequented mountain passes, he got the start of 
the detachment, and reached his mother’s habitation just in time 
to accelerate his proscribed brother’s departure, and to trace his 
beloved Adeline, who, along with her uncle, had abruptly vanished 
from Paris just when he himself was chained to the spot by pro- 
fessional duty. He could pretty well guess what made Morelli 
leave that capital in so mysterious a manner. The machinis! 
himself had given him some insight into his ticklish pursuits, by 
tampering with him, to entice him to a breach of duty, holding 
out a prospective view of the possession of Adeline. But Rein- 
hold met his proposals with a decided negative. Hence Morelli’s 
dislike to the youth, whom he forbade his house; and hence the 
severity with which he compelled Adeline to refrain from auy 
intercourse with her lover. But, with all his sagacity, he wa: 
hoodwinked by the arts of the blind god. Adeline and Reinhold 
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contrived secret meetings, and interchanged fervent vows of 
eternal fidelity. When his beloved maid, however, was suddenly 
torn from his grasp, when her total separation afflicted him 
beyond endurance, no power on earth could detain him longer at 
Paris. The ambassador in whose employ he was granted him 
leave of absence for a journey to Germany, whither he had reason 
to conjecture Morelli was gone ; and lest any delay should impede 
his progress, he provided himself with cabinet courier’s passports. 
We have seen in what manner the singular occurrence on the 
Rhine bridge occasioned an interruption to his journey, and how 
he found his beloved one again, once more to lose her. 

Wavering a few moments as to what he should determine upon, 
Reinhold stood silently by the side of his mother, who held his 
hand clasped in hers, pressing it affectionately, when his eyes 
caught the faithful animal which had brought him there, the 
lifeless victim of his filial and fraternal zeal. 

“ Even if I were to make up my mind to go—even if I would 
leave with my mother the letter of protection of her property, so 
fortunately obtained—it would be impossible now !”” he muttered 
with a sigh; and returning Dame Martha’s caresses with more 
resignation and tenderness than before, he entered an abode, 
where a thousand sweet recollections met him at every step. 

( To be continued. ) 





TRANSLATION OF LE PORTRAIT, 
AN ADMIRED FRENCH SONG.=—TO THE ORIGINAL FRENCH AIR, 


Semsiance of her whom I must e’er adore— 
Best pledge of love, which love alone could give— 
Ah come! and teach my expiring hopes to live, 
Ah come! and kind my forfeit bliss restore ' 


Painting, loved art! which might’st our cares disarm, 
From love unblest thy being was derived, 
To calm its woes, of all it loved, deprived, 

And o’er the pangs of absence fling a charm. 


Yes, here they are—her features, her dear charms— 
ier eyes’ bright smile, that truth has e’er express ‘d 
Now while I clasp the portrait to my breast, 

I seem to fold my Julié in my arms. 


Fold her—hast thou her charms then ?—never, no! 
Unconscious witness of my frequent sigh— 
In bringing past delights to memory, 

Cruel portrait, thou hast forced my tears to flow ' 


I’ve call’d thee ‘cruel !”” how unjust in me !— 
In wakened grief I called thee so; bereft 
Of her dear self, the shadow now that’s leit, 
Picture of her 1 love! I owe to thee! Cuarzres M. 
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SONG. 


Way do you tell me that the light 
Of joy to me is given, — 
And that ethereal forms unite 
To make this earth a heaven? 
For oh! it is no heaven to me, 
Unless thy form is there, 
Entwining round my destiny, 
And banishing my care. 
Though dark as night my horoscope, 
One beaming smile of thine 
Would cheer it with the rays of hope, 
Ineffably divine ! 
Then give, oh! give, those smiles to me, 
Nor leave me to despair ; 
And I will bless my destiny, 
And banish ev’ry care. James Knox. 





HUNGARIAN FOREST-SONG. 


How the lovely sunset smiles 
O'er the azure sea of heaven ! 
And the clouds seem rainbow isles, 
Where its gorgeous flush is given. 


And the sound of festal song, 
From the distant hills conveyed, 
Tells of many a joyful throng 
On the turf beneath the shade. 
Then throw the bright axe by, 
And the toil of day resign ; 
For the zephyr’s evening sigh 
Breathes its tone amid the pine. 
Welcome is sunset’s calm, 
And the fresh dew unto flow’rs, 
And the dreams that will embalm 
Our sleep in midnight hours. 


But more welcome unto us 
Is the old remembered sod, 
Where our fathers fought and died 
In the cause of Home and God! 
Plumes and spears were dashed aside, 
And helmets cleft and riven, 
As the trumpet’s voice replied 
To the thunder-peal of heaven. 
But our vales are peaceful now, 
With their charms of bird and stream, 
And pleasant in the glow 
Of the sunset’s gentle beam. 
Then throw the bright axe by, 
And the toil of day resign ; 
For the zephyr’s evening sigh 
Wakes sweet whispers from the pine. 
REGINALD AUGLSIINE- 
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LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 

Tue arts by which the literary appetite of the public has been 
excited for the last few years, during which the market has, not- 
withstanding many splendid exceptions, been deluged with a 
greater quantity of trash than issued from all the purveyors of 
literature of the previous half century, are becoming too noto- 
rious to succeed much longer. The price of modern novels, 
rendered enormous by the necessity of covering the expense of 
enormous puffing, has long driven the majority of readers to the 
circulating libraries, but even the libraries will refuse to purchase 
them, when puffs, reviews, and title pages, are alike deceitful. 
Who would imagine that ‘Clarence, a Tale of our own Times,”’ 
was an American story, and the hero, Clarence, a clerk in a 
Yankee insurance office? What must be the disappointment of 
those searchers for scandal and slander, who, seeing such a title 
put forth, with the usual flourish of trumpets, from the fushion- 
able purveyor of New Burlington Street, would expect nothing 
less than royalty for arepast? This ‘Tale of our own Times” 
is altogether foreign, an American story written by an American 
lady, a Miss Sedgwick, in a style which was considered good fifty 
years ago. 

« Journal of the Heart,” edited by Lady Charlotte Bury, is a 
strange title to be given to a collection of short tales, not written 
in any connected illustration of the subject, nor, apparently, by 
one hand. A tone of morality and piety pervades them, and they 
are interspersed with some pretty poetry. 

‘Foreign Exclusives in London” is another catching title, 
designed to draw on the popularity which its prototype for a 
short time enjoyed; it does not, however, possess any of the 
merit which The Exclusives was not altogether destitute of. 

From the affectation and pretension of a would-be fashionable 
novel, we turn with pleasure to a novel of real life, ‘* Pryse Lock- 
hart Gordon’s Personal Memoirs.” ‘There is not, perhaps, Jess 
of bookmaking about these lively, gossiping volumes, but his 
‘‘reminiscences”’ have an air of reality, unspoiled by attempts at 
fine writing, and they generally relate to persons about whom 
the reader cannot help feeling some interest. Here are ‘‘ spices 
for all palates”’—the Virtuoso, the Bibliomaniac, the Antiquary, 
the Traveller, will all find something to their fancy. From such 
a medley, selection is difficult ; but the following anecdote of the 
celebrated Professor Porson, which, from much that we know of 
that eccentric character, we believe to be ‘‘ not more strange than 
true,” we for that reason extract. 

Serr. 1830, Q 
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«‘T had invited him,” says Mr. Gordon, ‘to meet a_ party of 
friends in Sloane Street, where I lived, but the professor had 
mistaken the day, and made his appearance in full costume the 
preceding one. We had already dined, and were at our cheese. 
When he discovered his error, he made his usual exclamation of 
a whooe! as long as my arm, and turning to me with great 
gravity, said, ‘I advise you in future, sir, when you ask your 
friends to dinner, to ask your wife to write your cards. Sir, your 
penmanship is abominable—it would disgrace a cobler. I swear 
that your day is written Thursday, not Friday,’ at the same time 
pulling the invitation out of his pocket. A jury was summoned, 
and it was decided, nem. con. ‘that for once the professor was in 
the wrong,’ which he at length admitted. ‘ Your blunder,’ I 
replied, ‘my friend, will cost me a beef-steak and a bottle of your 
favourite Trinity ale, so that you will be the gainer.’ 

“He sat on, ‘as was his custom in the afternoon,’ till past 
midnight, emptying every flask and decanter that came in his 
way. AsI knew there was no end to his bacchanalia when fairly 
seated with plenty of drink and a Uistener, I retired sans fagon, 
leaving him to finish the remains of some half-dozen of bottles, 
for it was immaterial to the professor the quality of the stuff, 
provided he had quantity. On my descending the following 
morning to breakfast, I was surprised to find my friend lounging 
on a sofa, and perusing with great attention a curious volume of 
Italian tales, which I had picked up in my travels. I learned 
that having found the liquors so choice, and the Novelle Antiche 
so interesting, he had trimmed his lamp, and remained on the 
premises. ‘1 think,’ said he, ‘ that with the aid of a razor anda 
light-coloured neckcloth and a brush, I shall be smart enough for 
your fine party.’ 

“‘A pretty large company assembled in the evening, and 
Porson treated them with a translation (without book,) of the 
curious tale which had excited his notice. 

“So extraordinary was his memory, that although there were 
above forty names introduced into the story, he had only forgot- 
ten one. This annoyed him so much, that he started from the 
table, and after pacing about the room for ten minutes, he 
stopped short, exclaiming, ‘ Eureka!—The count’s name is Don 
Francesco Averani!’ 

“The party sat till three o’clock in the morning, but Porson 
would not stir; and it was with no small difficulty that my bro- 
ther could prevail on him to take his departure at five, having 
favoured me with his company exactly thirty-six hours! 
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During this sederunt, I calculated that he finished a bottle of 
alcohol, two of Trinity ale, six of claret, besides the lighter sort 
of wines, of which I could take no account; he also emptied a 
half-pound canister of snuff, and during the first night smoked a 
hundle of segars! Previous to this exhibition, I had always con- 
sidered the powers of man as limited to a certain extent.” 

Two volumes of a very different sort of personal memoirs have 
appeared under the title of “Journal of a Tour made by Senor 
Juan de Vega,” a name assumed, we are told, by an English gen- 
tleman, who, in 1828-9, travelled as a Spanish minstrel through 
Great Britain and Ireland, and encountered various adventures, 
which, if they really took place, are told in a way that must be 
recognized in the little towns where they occurred, and the 
thoughtlessness of innocent girls, magnified by this bookmaker 
for the sake of effect, may be still further magnified by couutry 
gossips to their irreparable injury ; for where the town is named, 
it will not be very difficult to personify “ the innkeeper’s daugh- 
ter,” or “the straw bonnet-maker.” From the conduct of this 
“ventleman,” females of all ranks may see how dangerous a 
thing is alittle levitv. We, however, doubt his veracity alto- 
gether, for the book is without any of those reflections on the 
state of society which “a gentleman” could not fail to make 
under such circumstances, and which alone could have given his 
work any value. 

Of a higher character are Colonel Welsh’s ‘ Military Remi- 
niscences ; extracted from a Journal of nearly forty years’ active 
Service in the East Indies.” From the mass of matter which he 
collected during so long a period, the colonel has selected two 
most attractive volumes, relating to a country in which English- 
men are so deeply interested, but of which, nevertheless, they 
know comparatively little. Of the extraordinary habits, man- 
uers, and superstitions of the natives, numerous anecdotes are 
told in that unadorned style which leaves no doubt of their accu- 
racy, scarcely credible as some of them are. Among many ex- 
traordinary feats narrated, the Hindoos have, it appears, the art 
of walking slowly through a large fire of live coals perfectly 
red hot, which the spectator cannot even approach. 

This is the age of reminiscence. ‘ Literary Recollections,” by 
the Rev. Richard Warner, furnish two volumes of very amusing 
inatter, comprising much that is interesting, and, like all such 
works, much that is not. 

A more interesting bovk than could be inferred from the title 
is “An Account of the great Floods of August, 1329, in the Pro- 
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vince of Moray, and adjoining Districts,” hy Sir Thomas Dick 
Lauder, Bart. This great calamity, which excited little more 
than a momentary sensation in the south, was indeed terrific, 
even the most magnificent trees offering no more resistance ty 
their triumphant enemy than reeds before the mower’s scythe. 
“Each as it fell gave one enormous plash on the surface, then a 
plunge ; the root appeared above water for a moment; again all 
was submerged; and then up rose the stem, disbranched and 
peeled; after which they either toiled round in the cauldron, or 
darted like arrows downthe stream.” The destruction of private 
property was immense: rivers, bursting their boundaries, washed 
away whole meadows of arable land, and brought down huge 
masses of undermined banks, carrying away houses and bridges 
innumerable, and defying all opposition, through an area of 
twenty miles. Though less extensive than the great inundation 
which devastated Germany a few years since, it seems to have 
been little less calamitous in its consequences, From the fund 
afterwards collected, relief was bestowed on three thousand suf. 
ferers, who generally bore their misfortunes with a wonderful de- 
gree of philosophy, from the circumstance of their being deeply 
tinged with the doctrine of predestination. 

The volume is interspersed with such vivid pictures of high- 
land scenery and manners, and with so many incidents powerfully 
and dramatically narrated, that whilst it is highly creditable to 
the baronet’s literary taste, it will not disappoint those readers 
whose chief aim is amusement. 

“Travels in Russia, and a Residence at St. Petersburgh and 
Oilessa in the years 1827 to 1829,” by Edward Morton, M.B. 
“intended to give some account of Russia as it is, and not as it is 
represented to be,” appears to be written under the influence of 
disappointment and dislike, and presents a very different view of 
Russian society to the lively picture which Dr. Granville 30 
recently placed before us. Both being “ honourable men,” it is 
difficult to reconcile their great contradictions, but in all proba- 
bility the truth will be found between the two. They resided 
together for some weeks in the house of Count Vorontzof, in St. 
Petersburg, during which they had equal opportunities of observing 
the manners of the most elevated society in that capital; and yet 
Dr. Morton inveighs against the too favourable picture of Russia 
and the Russians presented by Dr. Granville, without our being 
able to discover a sufficient motive for his vituperation, though he 
evidently appears out of temper. Every thing, he says, is there 
sacrificed to external show; the government as well as private 
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individuals are all influenced by this principle, and it may be 
found every where. ‘* Pomp and circumstance” produce different 
effects on different minds. 

« Travels through the Crimea, Turkey, and Egypt,” by the late 
James Webster, Esq. is the production of a young man, who, had 
he lived, might have been an ornament to our literature. The 
philosophical reflections interspersed with the narrative give a 
very favourable opinion of the writer’s talents. 

“The Midsummer Medley, for 13830,” contains many pieces 
which have already appeared in a popular periodical. They are 
in the usual light and lively style of Mr. Horace Smith. Our 
author’s opinion of fashionable novels is worth quoting :—*“ As 
to the fashionable novels,—so termed upon the principle of lucus 
a non lucendo, because they are never written by real people of 
fashion,—they are so very simple in their construction, and so 
absolutely like one another, that it is quite unnecessary to offer a 
specimen of them. ‘ None but themselves can be their parallel.’ 
Plot, character, and incident the young novel-writer need here 
give himself very little trouble to seek, as the main attraction of 
his book must consist in personality and scandal, thrown as inuch 
as possible into the form of a dialogue, one half at least in bad 
French, the interlocutors being leading members of the pecrage 
male and female, to the careful exclusion of all commoners, un- 
less they have acquired the entrée into the first circles, or have 
obtained a decided notoriety of some sort, whether good or bad is 
of little consequence. The more illustrious the rank, and the 
more unimpeachable the character, of the individuals whom you 
select for detraction and abuse, the more will your book be 
relished ; for it is such people alone that the envious and the 
demireps, who will constitute the mass of your readers, would 
wish to see brought down, if possible, to their own level. ‘They 
will owe you little thanks for superfluously exposing those who 
by their actions stand already self-condemned. Libel and lam- 
poon, therefore, none but the inost deserving ; for the smallest 
spot upon a character hitherto deemed immaculate will show 
with good effect: let your publisher, in his newspaper para- 
graphs, pretend to regret the severity, while he admires the 
pointed wit and indisputable talent, of your strictures ; let him 
add a list of the distinguished parties who figure upon your 
calumniating canvass, and your success cannot be for a moment 
doubted. It will of course be asserted with the utmost confidence 
that the book was written by a duke or a duchess, and that all 
the fashionable world who have not hitherto been able to obtain 
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copies are dying to read it. Cela va sans dire. Indeed the 
whole routine of these ‘Almack’s’ novels is so perfectly well 
understood, that it is unnecessary to say another word on the 
subject.” 

«< Robert Montgomery and his Reviewers,” by Edward Clarkson, 
is an attempt to place that gentleman in the first rank of poets. That 
he will maintain that eminence is out of fhe question ; but when sy 
many write poetry, and so few rise above mediocrity, the talent he 
has displayed will secure him from oblivion. The quantity which 
is produced is the reason that so much of it fails to attract the at. 
tention it merits. ‘* Wallenstein’s Camp ’”’ has been translated 
from the German by Lord Francis Leveson Gower, in a style 
which would have attracted considerable notice when poetry was 
lessadrug. ‘The Pilgrim of the Hebrides,” by the author of 
Three Days at Killarney, has considerable merit. ‘ The Deliver. 
ance of Switzerland” displays animation and power. “The 
Senate”? is a skilful satire. ‘*Album Verses,’’ by Charles 
Lamb, acollection of trifles for the most part hastily written as 
occasion has called for them, cannot fairly be subjected to the 
severity of criticism. ‘‘Sweepings of Parnassus’’ have few 
claims to favour. ‘‘ The Recluse of Inchidony,” by J. J. Cal. 
lanan, is the production of a native of Cork, who lived long 
enough to display considerable poetical powers, but recently died 
at Lisbon. ‘The Traveller’s Lay,” by Thomas Maude, A. M. 
wants the soul of poesy. ‘*The Lay of the Desert,” by 
Henry Sewel Stokes, is too deficient in incident to become 
popular. The author is evidently a young man who writes in 
favour of solitude without knowing much about it. 

The little edition of “* John Gilpin,” published some time since, 
has been followed by a host of imitators: ‘* Monsieur Tonson,” 
“Monsieur Mallet,” “The Devil’s Walk,” Burns’s ‘“ Address 
to the De'll,” “Tam O’Shanter,’’ and others too numerous to 
mention, with wood-cuts which display various degrees of merit. 





THE MIRROR OF FASHION, 
PUBLIC PROMENADE DRESS. 

A HIGH dress composed of green gros de Naples ; the corsage 
is made in the pelisse style, but without lappels. The sleeve is 
of the usual width at the upper part, but is confined from the 
middle of the fore part of the arm to the wrist, in three places, 
by bands of the same material. The skirt is trimmed round the 
border with rouleaus disposed in deep points, and headed by 
narrow row of reversed pvints, so disposed as partially to cover 
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each other. The chemisette is of cambric, small plaited; it is 
made en schall; the shawl part trimmed with a full fall of cam- 
bric, elged with narrow lace. The bonnet is of pale lemon- 
coloured gros des Indes; it is of the demi capote shape; the 
trimming is an intermixture of neeuds of rose-coloured gauze 
riband, and light sprigs of foliage; it is worn over a half dress 
lace cap, decorated just under the border with crescents, com- 
posed of rose-coloured gauze riband. Lemon-coloured kid 
gloves. Hulf-boots of grey gros de Naples. 
EVENING DRESS. 

A dress composed of rose-coloured crape over gros de Naples 
tocorrespond. The corsage is cut low and square, and arranged 
in drapery folds across the bosom ; the back and the lower part of 
the corsage are plain. Bouffant sleeve, terminated en manchette 
with blond lace, and trimmed on the shoulder with ornaments 
resembling oak leaves, of rose-coloured crape, edged with blond 
lace. The skirt is trimmed round the border with a fall of 
lozenges, composed of crape, bordered by a narrow rouleau of 
rose-coloured gros de Naples, and blond lace set on rather full. 
The hair is dressed in a profusion of light curls on each side of 
the face, and arranged in three full bows put close together on 
the summit of the head, and a plaited band, which forms a bow at 
the base of the others. A bouquet of roses and fancy flowers is 
inserted between the bows, and a bandeau of pearls brought low 
upon the forehead. Necklace and ear-rings, pearls. Gold brace- 
lets. Breast pin, a ruby set in wrought gold. 

GENERAL MONTHLY STATEMENT OF FASHION. 

His majesty having, with the most gracious consideration tor 
the interests of the trading part of the community, been pleased 
to shorten the term of mourning for our late lamented sovereign, 
our fair fashionables again appear in colours. The month, how- 
ever, has not been very fruitful in actual novelty, a circumstance 
not to be wondered at when we consider that the summer is 
nearly gone, and the autumn not yet come. 

White muslin dresses are more in favour than coloured muslin 
or silk ones for the promenades, though both the latter are par- 
tially worn. White dresses are mostly embroidered round the 
border, or else finished with two flounces, one of which is deeper 
than the other; they are sct on just above the knee. We have 
observed in a few instances that those flounces were small -plaited. 
When that is the case, the dress is generally worn with a cambrie 
pelerine, consisting of two very deep falls over the bosom and 
shoulders, and two narrow ones which stand up round the thrvat ; 
they are also small-plaited. 
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Muslin predominates also in carriage dress, though we obserye 
several very elegant women in silk dresses of light but chaste 
colours. Muslin gowns are usually of the pelisse form. One of 
the most novel that we have seen, has the upper part of the bus 
thrown back, soas to form a large round pelerine. The body 
comes very nearly, but not quite, to the throat, and wraps alittle 
ucross; the pelerine is cut out in lozenges, which are embroi. 
dered in a Grecian border, and edged with narrow lace; an em. 
broidery to correspond, but much broader, and edged ina similar 
manner, goes down each front in the form of a broken cone. 
Two bands of embroidery confine the fulness of the lower part 
of the sleeve, that of the upper part falls en bouffant over the 
elbow. 

Light scarfs, particularly those of white China crape, the ends 
richly embroidered in detached bouquets of flowers in vivid 
colours, are much in favour; but if the dress is of the pelisse 
form, a small sautoir, tied carelessly round the throat, is usually 
worn with it. 

Chemisettes continue to be an indispensable and very expen- 
sive appendage to out-door dress; the most novel are of fine 
cambric, ornamented er ceur with letting-in-lace in front of the 
bust, and finished round the throat with a double fall of lace ar- 
ranged en pelerine. 

Straw bonnets are in request in promenade dress, though not 
so much so as silk ones. We observe no alieration in the shape 
of walking bonnets, but they are less trimmed than usual. 

Silk is also the favourite material for hats and bonnets in car- 
riage dress ; gros de Naples, gros des Indes, and various kinds of 
fancy silks are all worn. Hats have the brim as wide, but not so 
deep, as usual, and they are particularly shallow behind. The 
crowns are low; some are of the same shape as a gentleman's 
hat; others are of the form of a melon; these last are divided 
into compartments by twisted gauze riband. Gauze ribands and 
flowers are the materials generally employed to trim carriage 
hats, but we have seen some latterly trimmed with short mara- 
bouts, inserted in blond lace draperies ; a double drapery crosse( 
the crown, from the right side near the back of the head to the 
left in front; one side of this drapery fell over the front of the 
crown, the other over the back. <A bouquet of three marabouts 
was inserted in the drapery near the top of the crown, and 
drooped over it; another bouquet looped the drapery at the 
bottom of the crown on the left side. 

Bonnets are something, but very little, smaller in carriage 
dress; their shape is between a hat and a bonnet; they are 
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trimmed with gauze ribands and flowers; there are generally two 
bouquets employed; they are placed on opposite sides, one at 
the top, and the other at the bottom of the crown. Sometimes a 
single flower is placed under the brim, but in general it is an 
ornament composed of riband, either in the form of a star, or a 
double coque, which is placed on one side. A variety of light 
fancy materials are worn in dinner dress. We see also a few 
silk dresses, but worked muslin appears upon the whole most in 
favour. The majority are white, but a few are worked in colours 
round the border, either in detached bouquets, or else in a 
wreath of foliage, from which, at regular distances, rise sprigs of 
jessamine, lilac, or other flowers. 

The trimmings of silk dresses do not afford much variety ; a 
row of deep points falling over the border, or an open chain 
trimming, are the only ones in favour. 

Dinner dresses have the Lodies either made plain or en caur; 
both modes seem equally in favour. The chemisette, which is 
indispensable with the latter style of corsage, is either of blond 
lace, of muslin beautifully embroidered, or else of gauze arranged 
a mille plis. If the corsage is plain, the bust is always very 
much trimmed. Blond lace is employed if the dress is of silk, 
or of any fancy material ; if it is of muslin it is ornamented with 
lace, or embroidery to correspond with the bottom. 

The only novelty in sleeves, is, that long ones are much in 
favour in full dress, but they are always of some transparent 
material. Flowers mixed with knots of riband, are the orna- 
ments most in favour for head-dresses of hair. We observe a 
good many coiffures en cheveur, without any other ornament than 
a tortoiseshell comb, with a high gallery wrought in open work. 

Turbans are much in favour with matronly ladies, particularly 
those of the oriental form; they are generally composed of two 
different coloured gauzes, intermingled. We have seen also 
some composed of embroidered tulle; these last are very 
beautiful. 

Fashionable colours are lavender-bloom, azure-blue, and various 
shades of green, rose-colour, and vapeur. 


Wondes ve [aris 


WALKING DRESS. 

A gown of printed muslin, striped in rose-colour and white 
stripes; the latter figured in a wreath of grey flowers; the 
former in detached bouquets. The corsage is a three-quarter 
height, and made to sit close to the shape. Sleeve d (a Medicis. 
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The skirt is simply trimmed with a double rouleau at the upper 
edge of the hem, Canezou of jaconot inuslin: it is made Up to 
the throat, is rounded behind, and trimmed round the back of the 
bust and shoulders with a double fall of muslin, disposed in larg. 
plaits ; it is ornamented across the bust with a row of muslin, let 
in full between two rows of embroidery, and finished at the 
throat with a full ruff, composed of tulle. The hat is of rice. 
straw, andthe brim smaller than usual; it is trimmed with g 
large knot of rose-coloured riband on the right side of the crown, 
and sprigs of roses inserted in the knot. A smaller knot is place: 
at the back of the crown. ‘The half-boots are of lavender-grey 
gros de Naples. 
BALL DRESS. 

A blue gauze dress over gros de Naples to correspond. The 
corsage is made a revers, and displays before and behind a che- 
misette of white blond net, edged with narrow pointed blond 
lace. The lappels are trimmed with a Grecian border, formed 
by flat silk trimming, to correspond in colour with the dress, 
Long sleeve en gigot of white gauze, over a short one of white 
silk. The cuff is of blue crape, ornamented to correspond with 
the lappels. The skirt is trimmed close to the extremity with a 
Grecian border, similar to that on the lappels, but much larger: 
a second trimming is placed above the knee. The hair is dressed 
very full, but in light curls on each side, leaving the forehead 
entirely bare. The hind hair is turned up very tight, and ar- 
ranged in two plaited bands, which are wound round the summit 
of the head in front of a tortoiseshell comb, with a high gallery 
wrought in open work; bows of blue riband are placed on each 
side of the comb. Ear-rings and ceinture buckle massive gold. 
Feather fan. Brodequins of blue reps silk to correspond with 
the dress, 

STATEMENT OF FASHIONS AT PARIS, IN AUGUST. 

This is a month which is generally regarded as a blank in the 
calendar of fashion in Paris, for it rarely affords any thing new 
in summer fashions: it may be supposed, also, the* the horrible 
convulsions which have recently taken place in the capital, bave 
not been without their influence upon trade. However, not- 
withstanding all these disadvantages, some novelties have ap- 
peared, which we think our fair readers will find worthy of theit 
attention. 

In walking costume, white muslin dresses of the wrappe! 
form, the collar fastened round the throat by a small China crape 
or gauze sautoir, tied in ends, without bows, are universally 
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adopted for the morning walk. Redingutes, either of white or 
coloured muslin, but the former preponderate, are worn both for 
the public promenades, and the morning exhibitions. The 
bodies of these dresses afford no variety; they are all turned 
over in the shawl style, but square, with collars and lappels in 
one piece; they are very high in the back of the neck, and ex- 
pose the bust less than those lately worn. Sleeves @ l'imbecille 
are still worn, but they are beginning to be superseded by those 
i la Napolitaine ; these last are excessively wide at the top, but 
have the fulness confined, just above the elbow, by a band which 
fastens in the centre of the arm with a sinall gold buckle; an- 
other band, similarly fastened, is placed below the elbow, about 
half way to the wrist. 

When these dresses are white they are very richly embroidered 
round the shawl part of the corsage, and down the fronts of the 
dress; the embroidery of the latter is always very broad as well 
as rich. Coloured muslin dresses are variously trimmed; those 
that are of broad striped muslin, have rouleaus, formed of a 
single stripe, arranged in zigzag down the fronts on each side, and 
the shawl part cut in very large dents de scie ; those that are of 
fowered muslin, are trimmed with a double fall of scallops round 
the corsage ; these scallops are open, and formed of rouleaus of 
silk, the colours of which correspond with the dress; this trim- 
ming is continued down the front on each side in a bias 
direction. 

Walking bonnets are generally of the capote shape. We see 
many in the early part of the day composed of white perkale or of 
hatiste de laine ; they are made with drawn brims, and have no other 
ornament than the ruche round the brim. Capotes and chapeaux 
seem equally in favour in the public walks ; wany of the former 
are of straw, and trimmed, like hats, with nuends, or else with 
flowers arranged in a bouquet d la Jardiniere. 

Leghorn, rice straw, and crape, are the materials most in 
favour for hats ; they are ornamented with light sprigs uf foliage ; 
there are generally three employed; one of fennel, one of fern, 
and one of hemlock. Flowers are also in request: they are 
either arranged in bouquets @ la Jardiniere, which are placed on 
one side, or else sprigs of different flowers are mingled with 
neuds of gauze riband; the greater part of the latter are now of 
vert nougzat. 

It is at the Opera that we generally see the most elegant and 
varied style of half-dress. At present there is a rage for white 
muslin; these dresses, which have nothing very expensive in 
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their appearance, are, however, very costly, from the quantity of 
narrow Mechlin, or Valenciennes lace employed to trim them, 
We saw the other evening a lady in a redingote of jaconot muslin, 
closed in front by rosettes of the same material, and ornamented 
by three entre deux, which were placed at a little distance from 
each other, the highest just above the knee. The pelerine wa; 
ornamented with entre deux to correspond. A _ narrow lace 
trimmed the rosettes, as well as the border of the redingote, and 
the pelerine. 

White and coloured organdy are most in favour in full-dress, 
but other light materials are also worn ; the one most in request 
is. palmirienne. We have observed within these few days many 
dresses made a la Vierge, and others with a corsage a Venfant; 
that is to say, small-plaited, and the plaits reversed in different 
places. 

If the dress is of white organdy, the bust is usually trimmed 
with a fall of lace, and the skirt is frequently adorned with an 
entre deux, which is let in in waves ; a deep flounce of lace is 
placed immediately below the entre deur. 

Dresses of coloured organdy are trimmed with two flounces of 
the same material ; the edge of each flounce is corded with satin, 
and it is headed with a satin rouleau, generally a shade darker 
than the dress. 

The hair, in full dress, is very little ornamented, but there isa 
good deal of variety in the style of dressing it. Many cotffures 
are in the Chinese fashion, without any other ornament than a 
simple knot of riband on the crown of the head. Others have 
the hair much parted in front, and disposed in a profusion of 
light curls on each side, the hind hair being turned up in a round 
full bow on the summit of the head. These cozffures are orna- 
mented either with a bandeau of pearls, brought low upon the 
forehead, or a bouquet of flowers, placed on one side of the bow 
of hair. 

Crape is the only material employed for dress hats. We ob- 
serve that their size has diminished since last month ; they are 
trimmed either with flowers or marabouts; the former are most 
in favour, but the latter are worn by many elegant women. 

Caps are also worn in full-dress ; they are always composed of 
blond lace ; the most novel are trimmed in front with flowers, 
and with knots of riband behind. 

Fashionable colours are white, deep red, and blue; these are 
the national colours. Vert nougat, chamois, lilac, and tawby- 
yellow, are also in request. 
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